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RESTUDYING THE LIBRARY CHART" 


By Dr. LOUIS ROUND WILSON 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TeN years ago the American Library 
Association celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary at Atlantic City. Representatives 
from libraries from many parts of the 
world met with us, participated in our 
deliberations, felicitated us upon the accom- 
plishments of the fifty years and wished 
us greater success in the years tocome. We, 
in turn, reviewed our past, and, to docu- 
ment it appropriately, we submitted in the 
form of four notable publications our ree- 
ord of activities and our platform for 
future development in the fields of library 
extension, adult education and service to 
the publie through the library. 

Though we are not formally considering 
it as such, this meeting marks our sixtieth 
anniversary. Since our celebration in 1926, 
ten years have sped by with such swiftness 
and with such confusion that we have had 
little opportunity to take account of our 
bearings. From the Atlantic City meeting 
until 1929, all our energies were absorbed 
in the expansion of library activities inci- 
dent to the rise of library income. Then, 
with a suddenness that was breath-taking, 
we were plunged into the most profound de- 
pression America has known. Banks col- 
lapsed, factories stopped, millions of men 
went out of employment onto relief, and 


1 Address of the president of the American Li- 
brary Association, at the first general session of its 
fifty-eighth annual conference on May 11, 1936, 
at Richmond, Va. 


millions of youth faced the world without 
prospect of profitable employment. In this 
maelstrom, library revenues dropped to un- 
precedented depths, circulation mounted to 
unprecedented heights, and almost over 
night a million adults were organized in 
adult educational groups through federal 
subsidies, and planning and legislation af- 
fecting the social order were participated 
in by the Federal Government to a degree 
never equalled in the history of America. 

As we meet here on the banks of the 
James, where the first permanent American 
colony began three centuries and a quarter 
ago to convert the wilderness into our pres- 
ent habitation and where the early leaders 
of the nation began to formulate the strue- 
ture of our government and to lay the foun- 
dations of the social institutions which 
minister to us, we meet in an atmosphere 
that is less tense than that in which we have 
moved for the past ten years. We meet 
amid surroundings that should stimulate us 
to view our achievements of the past decade 
in perspective, and should enable us to dis- 
cern more clearly the pattern which our 
thinking and our activities as a great na- 
tional association should take concerning 
the perpetuation and improvement of the 
educational, social and cultural well-being 
of America. 

Against this background of our recent 
activities and the historic past, I wish (1) 
to point out four major tasks which con- 
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front American librarians, (2) to indicate 
their general nature, and (3) to propose 
means by which they may be performed. 

The first task which confronts the Amer- 
ican Library Association to-day is to pro- 
vide for the 45,000,000 
people who are now without it. In spite of 
the fact that the number with service has 
increased since 1926 from 60,000,000 to 
76,000,000 and the per cent. without ser- 
vice has fallen from 43 to 37, the increase 
has not quite kept pace with the increase 
of population. This unserved group, there- 
fore, constitutes the first challenge to the 
association as an official organization and, 
until this challenge is met, the association 
ean not relinquish its efforts in this field. 

In undertaking to meet this challenge, 
however, the association is better equipped 
than it was in 1926 because it better under- 
stands the nature of the problem than it did 
then. To-day this problem is recognized 
as largely a rural problem. Eighty-eight 
per cent. of those who lack library service 
Only 12 per cent. live 
in towns and cities. It is also known that 
this lack is not evenly distributed through- 
out the nation, but is localized in certain 
well-defined regions, such as the Appa- 
lachian-Ozark region, the cut-over lands of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, the spring and 
winter wheat regions and the eastern and 
western cotton belts. One half of the 
45,000,000 live in thirteen Southern states, 
although the population of these states con- 
stitutes only one fourth of the population 
of the country as a whole. The percentage 
of the population in the South without ser- 
vice is 66, whereas for the nation it is 37. 

The problem has been clarified in another 
way. It is known that wealth contributes 
to the development of library resources 
even more than urbanization, and wealth is 
very unevenly distributed throughout the 
various regions of America. The average 
per capita incomes for the six major regions 
of the United States in 1929 were: the 


library service 


live in rural areas. 
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Southeast $252, the Southwest $377, the 
Northwest $521, the Middle West $610, the 
Far West $681, and the Northeast $687, 
The maximum in Connecticut and the mini- 
mum in Mississippi were $749 and $160, 
respectively. It is also known that the 
states with lowest per capita incomes could 
not support what other states consider ade- 
quate school systems, even if they devoted 
their entire income to educational purposes 
alone. The basic economic resources are 
not sufficient to provide this fundamental 
service. Consequently, in such states it is 
obvious that library service can be secured, 
if secured at all, only by means of tax rates 
that would seem econfiscatory, or that the 
service furnished would have to be exceed- 
ingly poor. 

Other significant facets concerning the 
problem have been discovered. The per- 
centage of population that is adult is closely 
associated with its ability to support public 
services. In this respect states and com- 
munities also differ widely. Rural popu- 
lations invariably contain larger percent- 
ages of persons nineteen years of age or 
under than urban populations. In some 
states this ratio of adults to children is very 
low. In each hundred of population there 
are only fifty adults to fifty children. In 
others, there are sixty adults to forty chil- 
dren. And in some very wealthy cities and 
suburban communities the number of adults 
rises to seventy-five to twenty-five children, 
or three to one. When this three to one 
difference is combined with such differences 
as exist in the per capita incomes of Con- 
necticut and Mississippi, the differences in 
ability to support such public services as 
the library increase in a geometrical rather 
than an arithmetical ratio, and where this 
inability to provide public service exists, it 
is attended by a corresponding inability on 
the part of individuals to purchase books, 
magazines, newspapers, radios and other 
media of communication through which 
ideas may be effectively conveyed. 
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The second task to which the association 
must devote itself is the improvement of the 
service to the 40,000,000 people who live in 
areas served by libraries whose service is 
distinctly poor. Information concerning 
the nature of this problem is more illumi- 
nating and positive than it has been for- 
merly. Through studies of the libraries in 
the metropolitan area of Chicago and IIli- 
nois, in the Southern states and Westches- 
ter County, New York, it is clear to-day 
that service in many libraries is inadequate 
in four fundamental respects. Book collee- 
tions are too limited; qualified personnel is 
largely lacking; per capita support falls 
far below the recognized minimum stand- 
ard; and methods of cooperation with other 
libraries have not been perfected by means 
of which inadequacies could be reduced or 
eliminated. Extensive data on all these 
points show conclusively that by no stretch 
of the imagination can the service provided 
be considered other than poor. 

The third task which the association faces 
is that of making the library a significant 
adult educational force in the life of the 
nation—a task to which the association 
seemed to devote itself specifically in 1926 
in the published report prepared by the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education. 

In the interval between 1926 and to-day 
the work of the readers’ adviser has devel- 
oped in twoscore or more libraries accord- 
ing to a well-defined pattern, and an exten- 
sive body of information concerning indi- 
vidual patrons and of methods of meeting 
their needs effectively has been built up and 
is available for application under present 
or modified conditions. In other libraries 
this office has established contacts with for- 
mal and informal study groups. In still 
others, the various departments of the 
library have been organized on this basis, 
and in a number of communities the li- 
brary, through membership in the organized 
adult education council of the community, 
has taken general leadership in this field. 
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The work begun by the committee on read- 
able books has likewise been attended by 
significant results. Not only have lists been 
prepared for readers whose reading attain- 
ment is not high, but the problems of such 
readers have been studied by students of 
reading and psychology and are now being 
considered in a practical way by publishers 
as well. 

But by and large, other organizations 
than the library have assumed principal 
leadership in this field. The American 
Association for Adult Education, which 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary in New 
York immediately following this meeting, 
has assumed the principal directive réle in 
the field of informal education, and under 
the emergency relief program of the federal 
government, the public school has become 
the organizer and conductor of certain 
types of organized formal instruction for 
adults. The public forum, connected with 
the public school or organized through 
funds provided by the Emergency Relief 
Administration, has been extensively devel- 
oped, and, regardless of the effectiveness of 
the results achieved through the efforts of 
these emergency educational agen-ies, the 
idea of adult education as a function of the 
school and the community forum, as con- 
trasted with the library, has been widely 
established. Departments of education in 
the major universities rather than library 
schools have begun to develop courses deal- 
ing with methods of presenting subjects of 
adult interest, and the library, which at the 
beginning of the decade gave promise of 
becoming the leader and coordinator of the 
various agencies which are dependent upon 
it for reading materials, has, with a few 
notable exceptions, largely failed to meet 
the expectations held out for it ten years 
ago. The main objectives of the library in 
this field have not been broken down into 
concrete programs, methods and procedures 
for implementing these programs have not 
been specifically detailed, and the move- 
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ment as a whole, so far as the library is con- 
cerned, has had to place its principal de- 
pendence for instrumentation upon the 
thinking and activity of other organiza- 
tions. 

The fourth task to which the association 
should address itself is the conscious, united 
effort of increasing the resources of the 
great scholarly libraries of America for the 
purposes of scholarship and_ research 
through the development of regional cen- 
ters for bibliographical materials, the mul- 
tiplication of union catalogues, the pro- 
vision of means of exchange of duplicate 
materials, the description of the holdings of 
special and scholarly libraries and the re- 
production of materials for research 
through mechanical processes. Committees 
on documents, on bibliography, on coopera- 
tive cataloguing, with the committee on 
resources and other committees of related 
character, have long been concerned with 
aspects of this general subject. The vari- 
ous union lists of serials and foreign docu- 
ments, the development of the union cata- 
logue at the Library of Congress, interest 
in the publication of the Gesamtkatalog and 
the Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and the republication of the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue—all these have been mat- 
ters of vital concern to the American 
Library Association. But they have been 
matters of concern to other organizations as 
well, and have not been kept as steadily and 
unitedly in mind as have the objectives of 
the association in the fields of library exten- 
sion and training for librarianship. In 
order that this interest of the association 
may be coordinated and more extensively 
developed, it is proposed that at this confer- 
ence the Committee on Resources of Ameri- 
ean Libraries shall be changed into a board 
which, with other committees and affiliated 
organizations, shall devote itself to the cul- 
tivation of this general field. 

The extension of library service to the 
45,000,000 people without it; the enrich- 
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ment of service to the 40,000,000 with in- 
adequate service; the organization, admin- 
istration and development of libraries in 
such way that they can serve the nation as 
effective agencies for adult education; and 
the building up of bibliographical centers 
and resources for the use of the scholar and 
investigator—these are phases of librarian- 
ship which challenge to-day, as they never 
have before, the best thought and effort of 
American librarians. The one justification 
for the library in a democracy is that it 
shall be a medium through which ideas may 
be transmitted from which society may 
profit. This is the fundamental reason for 
the library’s existence and support. It is, 
therefore, of ways and means of enabling 
the library to perform this service that I 
shall now speak. 

Rethinking these problems realistically 
in the light of present conditions is the first 
means I propose for the achievement of 
these objectives. It is fundamental that we 
realize that the forces which have been 
playing upon American life for the past 
decade, and which therefore involve li- 
brarianship, while unusual, are still opera- 
tive and will continue to be operative in 
American life. Glacier like, they have 
plowed their way into the life of the nation 
and, even though they have receded some- 
what, changes have been wrought by them, 
the effects of which will still remain. A 
librarianship concerned largely with tech- 
nical and bibliographical matters, as much 
of our earlier librarianship has been, is not 
sufficient to cope with the present situation 
which the great war and an equally great 
depression have created. As a profession 
we are confronted with the inescapable 
duty of meeting the present and the future 
realistically, of restudying our functions, 
reshaping our methods and procedures and 
readjusting our thinking in such ways that 
our libraries will serve society to-day and 
to-morrow in fundamentally desirable 
ways. The facts that national income was 
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greater by several billion dollars in 1935 
than it was in 1934, that support for library 
service has been somewhat restored and that 
creat effort has been made through plan- 
ning and legislation to remedy existing 
conditions should not blind us to our true 
situation and the necessity of meeting it 
realistically. Our march is forward to a 
challenging future, not backward to a 
familiar past. 

The second measure I suggest is the study 
and formulation of legislation applicable to 
present library situations. I have no spe- 
cific formula to propose. There is no 
specific formula that will be universally 
applicable to the varied conditions which 
promote or retard American library devel- 
opment. But I propose the consideration 
of legislation by librarians as a means of 
effecting social ends. For two years the 
whole American library profession has been 
studying library plans. I urge now that we 
become legally-minded in order that we may 
express these plans in effective legal form. 
Carefully conceived legislation based upon 
knowledge of present conditions and trends 
in government is necessary if some of the 
difficulties now met with in extending li- 
brary service and providing for effective 
cooperation among libraries are to be suc- 
cessfully met. The kind of legislative 
thinking which is embodied in the Califor- 
nia county and school library laws illus- 
trates the idea of simple, effective legisla- 
tive formulation I have in mind. The law 
provides that the county governing board 
can organize a library and provide, through 
income from taxes, for its support. Each 
county school outside incorporated cities 
must provide a fund of not less than $25 per 
teacher for the purchase of library mate- 
rials. School boards are permitted to join 
with county commissioners and library 
boards to furnish library service to the 
schools. Through these three simple pro- 
visions library organization, support and 
means of cooperation have been insured and 
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a state-wide service of distinction has been 
built up. Legislation like this (or the sim- 
ple legislation under which the English 
county library system has been developed) 
which will provide for the organization of 
library service in areas that may exceed the 
limits of traditional political units and 
which will coordinate support that now 
goes to schools, libraries, agricultural or- 
ganizations and public health agencies, all 
of which utilize print as a medium for the 
transmission of ideas, will be of the greatest 
assistance in bringing books to the 45,000,- 
000 rural dwellers who are now without 
them. 

The third means which I propose is the 
provision of wider bases of financial sup- 
port for libraries from local and other 
sources. In making this proposal, I am not 
advocating a raid upon the treasuries of the 
counties, states and the nation in which 
local communities find themselves. I am 
not proposing libraries at the expense of 
those who have them for those who do not 
have them and can not provide them merely 
that a program of the American Library 
Association may be carried out. I make the 
proposal because I am aware that funda- 
mental changes have taken place in the tax- 
ing systems of towns, counties, states and 
the nation; that communities vary greatly 
in their ability to support publie services; 
and that in recognition of these facts means 
must be devised for dealing effectively with 
these conditions. I make the proposal be- 
cause I am aware that twenty odd million 
people in the United States, many of them 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, 
are on relief, and many others who live in 
well-recognized problem areas of the coun- 
try are without library resources and can 
not provide them. These facts are realities, 
just as the drought of 1934, the recent 
floods and the still more recent tornadoes 
were realities. In a democracy, which de- 
pends upon an educated electorate for its 
perpetuation and in which the thinking of 
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one state or region affects for good or ill 
the well-being of other regions or the nation 
as a whole, I am convinced that the con- 
tinuing education of all electors is a matter 
that has serious implications not merely 
for the localities in which the situations 
described exist, but for the nation generally, 
and should become a charge against society 
in the event local support is inadequate or 
lacking. I make the proposal because I 
believe that libraries can be and should be 
educational agencies that influence situa- 
tions of this character for good and that 
their provision up to a given level is fun- 
damentally essential to the maintenance of 
democratic institutions and governments. 
The fourth American li- 
brarians have at their command in achiev- 
ing the objectives mentioned is that of 
cooperation. It is unnecessary for me to 
develop this idea at length, as we are hon- 
ored at this conference by the presence of 
Mr. Lionel R. MeColvin, librarian of the 
Hampstead Public Library and honorary 


means which 


secretary of the Library Association of 
Great Britain, who is to diseuss at a later 
general session the methods of cooperation 
employed by libraries in Great Britain in 
making their resources as available to the 
student in the remotest village as to the 
The commit- 
libraries, 


scholar in the major centers. 
tee on resources of American 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Bishop, the 
various groups associated with Dr. Raney 
which are sponsoring the demonstration of 
methods of reproducing materials for re- 
search, and Dr. Connor, national archivist, 
also deal with significant phases of this 
subject. 

There are certain aspects of the subject, 
however, about which I do wish to speak. 
The first thing I wish to say is that although 
there is no central authority in America 
charged with the direction of libraries, as 
there usually is in European countries, a 
very great degree of voluntary cooperation 
among libraries can be achieved in individ- 
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ual American states. California, with its 
highly developed state and county libraries, 
offers a notable example of what I mean. 
A union catalogue of the county libraries, 
supplemented by cards from several uni- 
versity and other libraries, is maintained 
by the state library. The strong central 
collection of the state library materials is 
placed at the service of the libraries of the 
state to supplement their local resources. 
The libraries, while maintaining an inde- 
pendent existence individually, operate as 
a system and by doing so increase their 
effectiveness tremendously. What I wish to 
urge is that individual community libraries 
learn the art of borrowing from and loaning 
to each other on an extensive scale, of plac- 
ing little used books in one center where 
they can be drawn upon by all and of mak- 
ing available materials from special collee- 
tions to others, thereby greatly increasing 
the resources of the whole group many fold. 
What I propose is not merely an extension 
of interlibrary loan service involving an 
occasional book. It is rather the unlearning 
of the art of splendid isolation which many 
small libraries steadfastly practice, and 
learning how to supplement their resources 
and those of neighboring libraries by a 
positive, well-conceived policy of renting, 
loaning and exchanging considerable por- 
tions of their book stoeks. I am urging, 
within bounds, the use of books as against 
the ownership of books, the practice of 
which keeps books moving where they are 
needed, rather than the opposite procedure 
usually followed, as indicated in a recent 
study of a county which contains thirty-one 
libraries, eighteen of which borrowed 1,465 
volumes in one year from the state library 
and a large public library outside the 
county, but only ninety from each other, 
although four of the libraries contained 
more than 50,000 volumes each. All thirty- 
one were located within an area of approxi- 
mately 400 square miles, and all together 
loan more than 3,000,000 volumes annually. 
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The lack of cooperation in this instance is 
further evidenced by the fact that one small 
village in the county is located within two 
miles of six independent libraries but is 
without service except upon payment of a 
library fee! 

The second thing I wish to say is that as 
yet there has not been the close integration 
of university extension divisions, workers 
educational groups, governmental educa- 
tional authorities and libraries in the com- 
mon enterprise of adult education in Amer- 
ica that there has been in England. The 
American publie library has seldom made 
books available in extensive duplication to 
study groups, and the custom of making 
loans to such groups for from two to six 
months for sustained study, as contrasted 
with two week-loans to the individuals who 
constitute the groups, is comparatively 
rare. 

The third observation I wish to make is 
that far greater cooperation is desirable 
between state library extension agencies 
and the libraries and library schools of state 
universities and land-grant colleges, on the 
one hand, and state agricultural agencies 
and departments of agriculture of state 
universities and land-grant colleges on the 
other. Local farm and home demonstration 
agents constitute the largest single group of 
trained adult education workers in America 
and their field of operation is exactly that 
field—rural America—in which library re- 
sources are inadequate or do not exist at all. 
Altogether there are 7,800 of them, and one 
half of them are in Southern rural areas 
where library needs are most acute. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that the American Library 
Association and the various state library 
associations consciously seek the coopera- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and all the institutions and 
workers mentioned above in changing this 
situation. There was a time when these 
workers were more concerned with increased 
crop yields and better breeds of cattle than 
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with the enrichment of rural life. But that 
day has passed. Through purposeful co- 
operation these organizations, found on the 
same campuses or in the same state and 
county offices and now interested in the cul- 
tural aspects of rural life, should break 
down the departmental walls that separate 
them and assist in bringing books to rural 
America. 

In the university and reference library 
fields the same principle can operate, but 
differently. Here again it is obvious that 
though income has been partly restored, it 
has not been and probably will not be com- 
pletely restored for some time. And the 
devaluation of the dollar has reduced pur- 
chasing power abroad. As the committee 
on resources has indicated, the extension of 
the Union Catalogue of the Library of Con- 
gress and the development of regional union 
catalogues and bibliographical centers, as at 
Philadelphia, Chapel MHill-Durham and 
Denver, the descriptions of the holdings of 
major collections, such as is provided by 
the Handbook of the Harvard Library, and 
cooperation among libraries and other na- 
tional organizations interested in the repro- 
duction of materials by photostat and film 
for the use of scholars are means which can 
be used in overcoming the serious limitation 
of income and hold out a prospect of the 
increase of materials for research and 
scholarship of the greatest significance. 
Resources, such as these, developed nation- 
ally and and coordinated 
through voluntary cooperation with the 
resources of the Library of Congress and 
the National Archives, can be made to in- 
sure America a service to the scholar of the 
highest order. 

The fifth measure which I propose is that 
we revise and refine the standards by which 
at present we measure library service. The 
best books for the most people at the least 
cost may have been and may still be the best 
possible motto for American librarians. A 
dollar per capita, 25 to 40 per cent. of the 
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population registered, and 5 to 9 books cir- 
culated per inhabitant, depending upon the 
size of the city, may have served and may 
still serve as excellent standards of service. 
Certainly they have been attained in only 
a small per cent. of the cities of the nation. 
But for whom the best books are best, what 
groups of the population make up the body 
of the most people and what constitutes 
socially significant cost remain to be more 
exactly determined. The fact that the li- 
brary in a given city has spent a dollar per 
capita for library service will not answer 
the question as to whether the service has 
gone largely to students or to housewives 
or to factory workers. Nor will it show 
whether the best books—that is, the books 
that might be best from the point of view 
of how they influence social behavior— 
have been supplied to these and other 
groups in the total population. Nor will it 
answer the questions with which all of us 
are met to-day when we undertake the ex- 
tension of library service into rural areas, 
because it is a standard devised to measure 
urban situations rather than rural. It will 
not tell us as exactly as we desire what ser- 
vice to schools, to the different elements of 
the population, to rural areas and to other 
county offices and institutions costs. And it 
will furnish us little that will be of practical 
value in determining the part that wealth 
or size of political units or educational 
status or racial background plays in making 
for or against the provision of adequate 
library service in areas now without it. 
Step by step exact information concerning 
these and other matters which influence the 
provision of such service will have to be 
painstakingly new formulas 
that more exactly fit the cireumstanees will 
have to be evolved upon the basis of these 


discovered ; 


data; and practical applications to the pres- 
ent situations which have not yielded to 
present formulas will have to be made if 
library service is to be extended and im- 
proved and the taxpayer is to be convineed 
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that his expenditure for the library is 
soundly based. 

The sixth means of attaining the pro- 
posed ends is concerned with the training 
of future librarians rather than with the 
readjustment of the thinking of librarians 
in service to present conditions. 

In a paper which I presented at Mem- 
phis, in 1934, I said that in my opinion the 
librarian of the Southern public library 
was too much engrossed with the idea of the 
library as a literary institution—an insti- 
tution whose principal function was to 
make fiction and drama, and poetry and 
essays, and other literary forms available. 
I also said that the Southern university 
librarian had been seemingly less concerned 
with building up fundamental collections in 
the social, physical and biological sciences 
than he had been in the preservation of 
local and Southern history. I myself em- 
phasized this latter aspect of librarianship 
for three decades at the University of North 
Carolina. These attitudes might, in a sense, 
be attributed to a carry over from the lit- 
erary and historical tradition of the Old 
South. They might also be attributed in 
part to a library training which emphasized 
technical processes and knowledge of biblio- 
graphical subjects rather than a knowledge 
of the purposes of the library and of the 
significance of the library as a_ social 
agency. Recently, I developed this idea 
more extensively in a paper before the New 
York Library Club and shall only refer 
here to the conclusions reached in that 
paper. Certainly, the extension of library 
service into areas now without it, the im- 
provement of service where it is notably 
inadequate and the development of a coor- 
dinated system of libraries, popular and 
scholarly, which will meet the educational 
requirements of general and scholarly pub- 
lies, call for training on the part of the 
librarian which will transcend these re- 
stricted views. They call for training 
which will make clear to the librarian what 
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the purposes of the library are; which will 
acquaint him with what the various groups 
that constitute the library’s clientele read 
and what the effect of reading upon these 
eroups is; Which will familiarize him with 
the methods of investigation and experi- 
mentation essential in attacking difficult 
problems in his work; and which will sup- 
plement and reenforce his technical train- 
ing with a body of supporting information 
drawn from related fields that will make 
llim, as nearly as training ean do, adequate 
to the task to which he puts his hand. The 
present training provided by the library 
school dealing with technical processes and 
bibliographical procedures, or such of it as 
is requisite to the skilful and economical 
handling of books and other library mate- 
rials as such, will, of course, be retained. 
It will serve as the spearhead of the li- 
brarian’s professional equipment, but it 
will be a spearhead backed by a total 
knowledge comparable to that which the 
engineer or physician or scholar in other 
fields brings to the support of his profes- 
sional undertaking. This total training 
will enable the librarian not only to know 
books and how to process them, but how to 
know communities and adult educational 
processes and how to cooperate with other 
agencies in their endeavor to make books 
significant in the lives of men. 

The final measure which I propose is the 
development of an adequate philosophy of 
librarianship. President Isaiah Bowman, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, in an 
address at the sixtieth anniversary of the 
university, recently pointed out the neces- 
sity of a design or frame of reference or 
philosophy in the life of an individual or 
university or national association, if the 
individual or institution or association is 
to achieve optimum results. As a librarian 
looking at the objectives which I have sug- 
gested for our consideration, I wish to em- 
phasize the necessity of our possession of 
such a design or frame of reference or 
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philosophy of librarianship by which we 
may test the value of these proposals and in 
the clear light of which we may devote our- 
selves unreservedly to their accomplish- 
ment. Much of the confusion and sense of 
futility which we have experienced during 
the past decade has been due to the lack of 
such a frame of reference which places first 
things first in the field of librarianship. 
Certainly the younger members of the pro- 
fession who have taken up their work dur- 
ing these years of dislocation and upheaval 
have felt the lack of such guiding principles 
as they have sought for them in the records 
which constitute the history of library 
development in America. 

To-day we should stop and ask ourselves 
—what are these guiding principles, what 
is this fundamental philosophy in the light 
of which we propose to rethink and reshape 
our activities in the effort to make our 
libraries more significant to the society 
which they are established to serve? Is the 
American Library Association spending the 
income from its endowment and from mem- 
bership dues on those things which mean 
the advancement of American 
Are the library schools emphasiz- 


most to 
society ? 
ing those aspects of librarianship which 
future librarians can be sure will enable 
them to accomplish the greatest social good ? 
Are individual librarians throughout Amer- 
ica guided by purposes and principles in 
the organization and direction of libraries, 
in the building up of book collections and 
staffs and in the nice adjustment of library 
service to the needs of the communities that 
are sure of effecting results by which men’s 
lives assume new and richer meaning? 

If the four major tasks about which I 
have spoken are to be accomplished in such 
a way as to yield increasingly significant 
results, these are some of the measures we 
shall have ‘to employ. Our look will have 
to be forward to the new and unfamiliar. 
Legislation will have to be formulated to 
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Financial support will 
require broader bases. Cooperation will 
have to assume varied forms. Measurement 
of library service and training for librarian- 
ship will have to be adjusted to new condi- 
tions and related to a frame of reference 
which will illuminate, which will justify 
and which will vitalize the work of the 


meet new needs. 
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library as an American social institution of 
fundamental importance and worth. 

Here, in this setting which so vividly 
brings back to our minds the high aims of 
those who laid the foundations of our liber- 
ties, I place these objectives before us and 
urge the united effort of us all in their sue- 
cessful accomplishment. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS’ 


By Dr. HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 


CHANCELLOR OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


I HAPPEN to be one of those people who 
believe that just about the most important 
question the world is faced with to-day is 
whether or not the conditions which make 
for the advance of civilization can be main- 
tained. I say the conditions which make 
for the advance of civilization; I mean by 
that liberty and tolerance, and respect for 
the individual, and regard for the rights 
of minorities, and an intelligent sense of 
responsibility for the common welfare, and 
peace and regard for law; in short, I mean 
what is comprised in that much abused 
word ‘‘democracy.’’ 

Now it is a commonplace that a democ- 
racy can only be operative on the basis of a 
high degree of intelligence among its citi- 
zens. That is a platitude, but it is a plati- 
tude that we are having to relearn in these 
days with a new sense of its significance. I 
will ask you only to consider the forces 
that make for emotionalism and passion 
and prejudice, that must be met, if they 
are to be met at all, by combatting them not 
with force, but with intelligence. Let me 
give you an illustration. Some six years 
ago, a group of people in the educational 
field became interested in the uses of radio 
in education, both in the schools and for 
general audiences. We felt that it was an 


1 Program on ‘‘The Elements of an American 
Program for Social Progress’’ at the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Ine., New York, on May 28, 1936. 


important instrument, and that it should 
be utilized. We underestimated the diffi- 
culties of using it effectively for educa- 
tional purposes, or perhaps, let us say, we 
underestimated the resistance of people to 
being educated. But the man who did not 
underestimate the effectiveness of the radio 
and its power in swaying public opinion, 
was the demagogue. He has used it, and 
used it with telling effect. Now my point 
is that that sort of power in modern society 
has to be met, and that the only way to 
meet it is by education. And so it is with 
the other great forees that shape public 
opinion; movie news-reels; our enormous 
newspaper circulation, and so on; these 
things so potent in our life to-day, that we 
need intelligence and education to deal 
with productively and effectively. 

Let us make no mistake about the impor- 
tance of education in the modern world. 
The Fascist realizes it; the Nazi realizes it; 
the Communist realizes it. It is not by ac- 
cident that Hitler has destroyed the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the German uni- 
versities, so that they must teach Nazi his- 
tory, Nazi racial theories, Nazi economics 
and even Nazi science. If you are going to 
make a dictatorship there is no more effec- 
tive way to maintain it than by the control 
of education. Does anybody doubt the en- 
thusiasm of the school children of Italy for 
Fascism or the devotion of the youth of 
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Russia to the Soviets? Fact after fact is 
driving home to us the tremendous impor- 
tance of education as a social force. 

That was clear enough to those who 
founded this nation. Thomas Jefferson 
stated it, pleaded for it and, when he 
summed up his whole life, ranked the part 
he had in founding the University of Vir- 
ginia alongside the writing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. His generation was 
confronted by precisely our problem— 
could democracy be maintained and oper- 
ated? In the safe, secure years of our his- 
tory we have dealt generously with educa- 
tion. We have given of our taxes and of 
our philanthropies. But I do question 
whether to-day, in this time of confusion 
and bewilderment, we have considered defi- 
nitely enough its importance as an agency 
for the maintenance of democracy, for the 
preservation of the spirit of America. 

Let us look at this matter a little. In the 
first place, if we are to maintain a democ- 
racy, the individual must have a way to get 
to the kind of place that his capacities fit 
him for. The avenues of advancement 
must be kept open. More and more, in our 
society, the individual must depend on 
education as the road for his own advance- 
ment. We are no longer a pioneer society ; 
individual progress without education be- 
comes more and more difficult. But it is 
not only a question of the individual and 
his progress. We must also have, in the 
democracy of to-day, a high level of mass 
intelligence if the intricate structure with 
which we have to deal is not to break down 
altogether. Some of you may have felt ten 
years ago that too much attention was 
being paid to education on a wide-spread 
popular scale. If you still think so, let me 
ask you once more to consider a nation in 
which such fantastic measures as a plan to 
pension all people over sixty with $200 a 
month becomes in numerous localities a 
serious political issue; a nation in which a 
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skilled and constant priestly user of the 
radio for the confusion of his fellow-men 
influences acts of Congress; a nation in 
which a large group seems to believe that 
the answer to all our financial troubles is to 
print more money; a nation, in short, that 
is confused and bewildered by the surge of 
modern life with its new adjustments and 
patterns. Surely, as a people we are not 
over-educated. 

Now consider the things we are faced 
with in a democracy in this matter of pub- 
lie opinion. In a dictatorship it is simple 
enough to form public opinion and to make 
it effective, because the press is censored, 
the radio is censored, the movies are cen- 
sored, so that at one given moment all of 
them can be united to build up precisely 
the effect that is desired. And does any 
one doubt that such measures are effective? 
We certainly have had demonstrations 
enough in the last few years. But if you 
look at public opinion in a democracy, 
there is no way of regimenting all the agen- 
cies that form it in order to make it uni- 
form and definite. Propagandist is set 
against propagandist, party against party, 
sect against sect, theorist against theorist, 
and, with all the agencies that modern sci- 
ence has made possible, the mind of the 
average citizen is exposed to ten bombard- 
ments where his father’s was exposed to 
one. Now we have to preserve the right to 
diversity oi speech and opinion. That is 
the only basis on which a democracy can 
operate; but, on the other hand, we must 
recognize the fact that confusion and prej- 
udice and passion on a tremendous scale 
are far easier to create to-day than at any 
time before. We can reach our whole 
population simultaneously over the radio. 
That may be a good thing or it may be a 
very bad thing. Great chains of news- 
papers whose readers run into the hun- 
dreds of thousands may be used to create a 
public opinion that is based on fact or that 
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is distorted and confused. Now this con- 
fusion of tongues in modern life outdoes 
anything that ever happened at the tower 
of Babel. Every morning when I go to my 
office I find what I suppose every one of 
you finds, letters and pamphlets asking me 
to join—and usually to contribute to—all 
kinds of movements and reforms and 
causes that run the gamut from alpha to 
omega. Now, let me repeat, this diversity 
is essential to the preservation of democ- 
racy. But, in this power age, it may also 
become a danger to the very thing we are 
trying to preserve. We can not forget that 
one reason the Nazis came into force in 
Germany was because there were so many 
kinds of political opinions and blocs that 
parliamentary action suffered a paralysis. 
We can not be blind to the confusion and 
bewilderment of public opinion in France. 
The split, in other words, may go so far 
and the confusion become so great that 
there is no really effective public opinion 
any more, there are just pressure groups 
arrayed against pressure groups, and in all 
the welter the dictator steps into power and 
democracy ceases to be. Now how can we 
create the effective and intelligent public 
opinion that a democracy must have? 

Well, being Americans, our first impulse 
is to say, ‘‘ Let’s make a law about it.’’ We 
can proceed, in other words, on the theory 
that we will refuse to expose the public to a 
lot of ideas that we don’t happen to agree 
with. And so, on the one hand, we begin 
to wonder if speech isn’t a little too free, 
and if we ought not to abridge it just a 
little—enough, at any rate to keep the 
troublesome left-wingers from irritating us 
quite so much. And, on the other hand, 
Congress proceeds to investigate the bank- 
ers, and the utilities and the Townsendites, 
and more to come not altogether, I suspect, 
without the thought that thereby it can 
lessen their influence on the formation of 


publie opinion. Now the trouble with such 
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a frame of mind is that it grows by what it 
feeds on and that it simply does more and 
more to set group against group. If you 
start regimenting the left, you make it 
easier to regiment the right, and you get 
into a frame of mind in which regimenta- 
tion and regulations and control gradually 
and insidiously supplant, in all our minds, 
freedom and initiative and free cooperation 
for the public good. Heaven knows, we 
have enough regulations in this country as 
it is. 

No, I don’t believe we can create intelli- 
gent and effective public opinion in a de- 
mocracy by Jaw and investigation. These 
processes are too dangerous. Their use 
grows on people like a drug and by and by 
democracy is an empty shell. 

Well, then, I know of no other way to 
create it except through education. And, 
if that is the case, it must be clear that it 
must be a system of education devised, not 
only to train leaders, but to raise the level 
of mass intelligence as well. No other an- 
swer is possible, in view of the task that lies 
ahead of democracy to-day. I do not think 
we will again witness any such enormous 
growth of our colleges and universities as 
that which has recently taken place. All 
population studies seem to agree that we 
are passing into a relatively stable period. 
The situation is about this: in many places 
the population of the elementary schools is 
stationary or decreasing. The high schools 
are filled, but the base from which they are 
fed will not inerease or will decrease, and 
so with the colleges in a decade or so. De- 
creased birth rates and the natural cessa- 
tion of immigration are bringing about a 
new situation so far as the population of 
the country as a whole is concerned. On 
the other hand, the advancing age at which 
individuals enter industry is clearly a ten- 
deney which will be perpetuated by the 
general problem of more workmen than 


jobs. Inevitably, this means that young 
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people will stay in school longer, and to an 
extent this fact will tend to offset the ef- 
fects of a declining population increase. 
Personally, I should feel it a mistake if 
these added years were to be devoted too 
much to an elaborate system of vocational 
and technical education. I think the ex- 
perience of the engineering schools is a 
point there. At one time they tended to 
give their students a rather highly special- 
ized training, only to find that by the time 
they got into industry the processes had 
changed. And so, wisely, to-day they are 
stressing the fundamentals, and _ both 
schools and industry are better satisfied. 
In the same way, we should be careful, in 
these days of rapid technological advance, 
not to over-vocationalize the work of our 
schools at the lower levels. We need stress 
on fundamentals, and, above all, we need 
stress on the attempt to make students 
more intelligently able to understand and 
to adapt themselves to the demands of con- 
temporary life. Personally, I have the 
conviction that the weakest link in our edu- 
cational structure to-day is the period in- 
cluding the last two years of high school 
and the first two years of college. We are 
not clear about what we are doing, the 
whole process is confused first by the em- 
phasis on college entrance requirements 
and then, in the colleges, by preparation to 
meet the demands of the professional 
schools. If we could unify these four years 
about the plan of using them to give bases 
of judgment about and intelligent attitudes 
toward the major problems of life, as stu- 
dents will be affected by them as individ- 
uals, as citizens and as members of society, 
we would multiply enormously the oppor- 
tunities for the creation of informed pub- 
lic opinion. Some interesting experiments 
along these lines have begun; work in that 
direction is, I believe, one of our major 
educational tasks for the next decade. 
Again, I believe that every intelligent 
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citizen owes support to the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in all forms of adult educa- 
tion. It is not so long ago that we regarded 
education as something that stopped with 
school and college; to-day there are in New 
York City alone some two thousand centers 
in which some form of instruction is given 
to adults. The reason is clear enough. The 
world is changing too rapidly for any 
formal education, however good, to last a 
lifetime. The physicist is turning our ideas 
of science upside down. Social and eco- 
nomic changes have been proceeding at a 
dizzy pace. History is being rewritten day 
by day. And so it goes. If opinion is to 
be intelligent, it must not only be informed, 
it must be kept informed. And, further- 
more, the rapidity of technological advance 
requires both continued training for the 
same tasks and retraining for other tasks 
to a wholly new degree. So from every 
angle all of us ought to stand behind those 
agencies that are working for the continued 
education of adults. In this field is taking 
place one of the great educational develop- 
ments of to-day. 

One ean not, on an occasion like this, 
ignore the fact that, in some quarters, 
there is to-day a distrust of the attitude of 
both faculties and students in our educa- 
tional institutions. We have heard a good 
deal recently, for example, about the ‘‘red 
menace’’ in our colleges and universities. 
Now freedom is of the very air which a 
university breathes. Without freedom to 
seek and teach the truth a university be- 
comes, not a university, but a training 
school in propaganda, as is the case in the 
German universities to-day. Through hun- 
dreds of years of university history, that 
fact stands out. But this is also true— 
that every freedom carries with it its re- 
sponsibility. On the part of a member of 
a university faculty, that responsibility 
involves the obligation not to confuse 
propaganda with education; or the plat- 
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form of the advocate with the chair of the 
lecturer. There are individuals who have 
forgotten that responsibility, just as there 
are individual bankers and individual in- 
dustrialists who have forgotten that their 
freedom also included a responsibility to 
the public. But to indict faculties as 
groups is just as absurd and preposterous 
as to indict bankers as a class or industrial- 
ists as a class. One of the growing tenden- 
cies, and I think one of the most disturbing 
tendencies in our democracy, is the ten- 
dency to distrust and to regiment the many 
on account of the failures of the few. 
Money-changer and college professor have 
both come in for their share of this indoor 
sport. What lies ahead for us all if this 
spreading distrust of group after group is 
to become fully and firmly imbedded in the 
public mind? As student, as teacher and 
as administrator, | have spent more years 
than I like to recall in colleges and univer- 
sities in three sections of the country. I 
think I know something about what fac- 
ulties are like. I give you my honest con- 
viction that in no walk of life whatsoever 
are there more loyal, devoted and con- 
scientious men, more genuine servants of 
the public good. The public is prone to 
forget that a university itself has no plat- 
form and no creed save that to which it is 
from its very nature dedicated—that of its 
faith that education is the opening of 
minds to the truth, not the closing of them 
through propaganda and the arousal of 
prejudice and passion, and that freedom to 
seek and teach the truth is a necessary con- 
sequence of that mission. Individual mem- 
bers of faculties have platforms and 
creeds, as is their right as citizens. As 
teachers, they must not confuse those with 
their obligations; but when they speak as 
private individuals, the university has the 
right to ask the public to remember that 
what they say they say for themselves only, 
and not for their colleagues as a whole. 
Anybody who has ever seen from the inside 
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anything of the difficulties of getting 
groups of faculty members to agree on any 
educational policy would never make the 
mistake of supposing that they agreed on 
any other subject under heaven. 

So far as student bodies are concerned, I 
have myself come to the deliberate conclu- 
sion that, if America were confronted by 
no worse menace than that of Communism 
among students, we might all go home 
happy and have a good night’s sleep. I 
do not think that I am blind to the facts. 
There is in our colleges a small but highly 
articulate minority. Where its leadership 
comes from I do not know, but, in my 
judgment, it is singularly ineffective. The 
vast majority of students are either bored 
or irritated by its noise, by its standardized 
techniques of protest, by the intricacies of 
what I might call its theology and by the 
closed minds of its advocates. The way to 
deal with it is to let it alone. Persecution 
and repressive measures simply intensify 
its force and make for its spread. That, at 
any rate, is my own considered opinion. 
One can not, in these days, protect students 
from ideas, but what we can do is to at- 
tempt to give them a basis of knowledge 
broad enough and sound enough to assure 
their intelligent consideration and let the 
truth prevail. 

I have spoken at some length on this mat- 
ter, because it is one on which confusion 
exists in the public mind. To fulfil their 
role in a democracy, universities must be 
in a position of responsible freedom. 
They are not agencies of propaganda, and 
they can not allow their course to be domi- 
nated by agents of propaganda, left or 
right or center. The freedom of universi- 
ties is as essential to democracy as is the 
freedom of the press. 

After all, in what I have tried to say 
there is just one point, namely, that the 
role of education in America to-day is one 
of enormous social importance for the 
future of our civilization. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SPANISH CHURCH SCHOOLS 

AccorpDING to the London Times, fresh im- 
petus is being given to the decision taken by the 
Spanish Minister of Education after the “Frente 
Popular” won the elections, that of closing as 
rapidly as possible the colleges and schools kept 
by religious orders. 

The constitution ordains that the religious 
shall not be allowed to teach, but up to the 
present scruples about throwing a large per- 
centage of pupils on the streets owing to the 
insufficiency of government schools have pre- 
vented an extensive shutting down of religious 
schools, with the exception of the Jesuit colleges. 

Recently, however, after special reports from 
primary school inspectors, it has been deemed 
feasible to close a large number of establish- 
ments. This is being done in many provinces, 
and is raising protests. The peremptory manner 
in which the schools are being closed, upsetting 
curricula, teachers and pupils when annual ex- 
aminations are approaching, has all the appear- 
ance of a measure adopted with sectarian haste, 
and as such it is denounced in the Roman Cath- 
olie Press. At Orense, in Galicia, 600 fathers of 
families lodged a collective protest recently. 

Among the colleges closed are those of Santa 
Isabel in Madrid, founded by Philip II, where 
600 girls were taught, and which maintained a 
poor school for 200, and a school at Avila, 
founded in 1509, which counted Saint Theresa 
among its pupils. 

Santa Isabel College was attacked a few weeks 
ago by an “arson party,” who drove up in a 
taxicab with a red flag and tried to set the main 
door on fire. This evidence that it was on the 
condemned list possibly makes the authorities 
anxious to get possession before this fine old 
building becomes a smoking ruin. It is pro- 
posed to use it for secondary education. 


ENROLMENT IN THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 

.THE report of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has been issued and is summarized 
as follows by John J. O’Connor in the Boston 
Evening Transcript. During 1934 2,571,894 stu- 
dents enrolled in 10,429 Catholic schools of all 
classifications. Compared with the figures for 
1932, the year of the last previous survey, the 
1934 results bring out the following facts: 


A gain of 17, or .2 per cent., in the total 
number of Catholic schools; a loss of 281, or .3 
per cent., in the total number of instructors, and 
a loss of 33,130, or 1.3 per cent., in the total 
number of students in attendance. 

The 1934 survey, treating of educational in- 
stitutions their 
shows that there are 169 seminaries in the United 
States. These were divided into eighty-eight 
seminaries staffed with 900 instructors and with 
7,800 students enrolled, and eighty-one prepara- 
tory seminaries staffed with 1,052 instructors 
and with 10,122 students enrolled. The total en- 
rolment for both classes of seminaries was 17,- 


under various classifications, 


922 in 1934, or compared with 1932, a loss of 
1,361 or 7 per cent. in enrolment. 

Catholie colleges and universities numbered 
174. They were staffed with 9,757 instructors, 
and were attended by 113,230 students. These 
schools were attended by a total of 57,624 men 
students and a total of 55,606 women students. 
The institutions ineluded fifty-three men’s col- 
leges, ninety-eight women’s colleges and twenty- 
three universities. 

Diocesan teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
numbered forty-two, and were staffed with 911 
instructors. The total enrolment was 9,304 stu- 
dents, of whom 603 were men and 8,701 women. 
The total enrolment of these institutions shows 
a loss of 310 students, or 3.2 per cent., compared 
with 1932. This loss is explained by the atten- 
dance of students at universities and colleges. 
Of the total number of schools, six were for 
religious men, twenty-nine for religious women, 
and seven offered courses for men and women. 
Six of the forty-two schools reporting were 
diocesan teachers colleges and thirty-six were 
normal schools. 

Catholic high schools and academies, in 1934, 
were 2,159 in number, were staffed with 15,017 
instructors, and were attended by 271,786 stu- 
dents, of whom 118,305 were boys and 153,481 
were girls. Compared with the returns for 1932, 
the total enrolment in this class of schools repre- 
sents an increase of 2,477, or .9 per cent. in the 
two-year period. 


THE VANDERBILT-~PEABODY 
AFFILIATION 


THE faculties of Vanderbilt University and 
George Peabody College for Teachers have been 
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engaged for six months in a joint study of their 
offerings and of their needs. The Vanderbilt 


Alumnus states that: 


It was found that a large number of courses in 
the senior colleges and graduate schools of the two 
institutions represented duplication of effort, which 
was judged by the faculties to be both unnecessary 
and uneconomical. Through numerous conferences 
between departmental and divisional groups of 
faculty members agreement was reached to elimi- 
nate a total of two hundred eighty quarter hours 
of work. The basis of the elimination was the 
conception of the faculties that, generally speaking, 
content courses in the humanities, science and social 
science divisions should be given by Vanderbilt 
and professional education work in these divisions 
should be given by Peabody. The entire program 
in the summer school will have to be carried by 
Peabody since Vanderbilt does not have a summer 
session. All the work in the practical and fine arts 
will also be carried by Peabody. 

These eliminations will free considerable time 
of the teaching staffs, which will enable the in- 
stitutions to enrich their offerings and allow more 
time for research on the part of the faculties. No 
reduction in faculty personnel is contemplated. 
The changes involved in the plan of coordination 
will be announced in the catalogues to be issued 
in 1937. 

These changes involved the necessity of a new 
affiliation agreement. There has been an inter- 
change of courses between the two institutions for 
more than twenty years, but the arrangement in 
foree for the past several years is so limited in its 
scope as to be impracticable under the new plan 
of cooperation. The new agreement, which was 
adopted by the institutions this spring, will operate 
for a period of three years, and ‘‘ will be subject to 
revision in the light of experience at the end of 
that time.’’ 


THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS FOR 
WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Arrer maintaining for three years the same 
course requirements effective in the men’s college 
on the campus, the College of Liberal Arts for 
Women at the University of Pennsylvania will 
offer a revised curriculum at the opening of the 
fall term. 

According to Dr. Merle M. Odgers, dean of 
the College for Women, the change was ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees of Liberal Arts 
of the university following recommendations 
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made through the faculty by its committee on 
curriculum, of which Dr. Edwin B. Williams, 
professor of Romanic languages, is chairman. 

Based on a recognition of the particular in- 
terest of women students in certain courses, the 
new plan permits greater flexibility in the choice 
of subjects during the first two years, encour- 
ages the selection of courses in the field of the 
fine arts, and lessens the science requirements 
for two groups of students. This is aceom- 
plished through the establishment of four sepa- 
rate curricula designated as the liberal arts, 
science, fine arts and social science curricula. 

A new group of required subjects, none of 
which has appeared heretofore as part of the 
required work leading to the degree of bachelor 
of arts, has been included in the liberal arts and 
the fine arts curricula. 

During the first two years students following 
the liberal arts curriculum will be required to 
take a total of six semester credits in one or 
more subjects in this new group, which ineludes 
art, music, publie speaking and dramaties, his- 
tory of the drama and estheties. In the fine arts 
curriculum twelve semester credits will be re- 
quired in the same group of courses. 

Added emphasis also will be placed on the 
study of languages by students, and not less 
than eighteen semester credits will be required 
in one or more of the following languages: 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian. 

Those in the liberal arts category must select 
six semester credits from among a group of 
courses including zoology, botany and psychol- 
ogy, and six from another group comprising 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. Women in 
the fine arts curriculum need have only six 
semester credits from these two groups of 
courses combined. Two other groups of courses, 
one including history and philosophy, and the 
other comprising economics, political science and 
sociology, will require six credits each. 

In comparison, the students selecting either 
the science or the social science curricula will 
not be compelled to take any of the five new 
subjects added to the other two curricula and 
only twelve semester credits in languages will be 
required of them, but additional work is pre- 
scribed in other fields. Thus, in the science cur- 
riculum twelve semester credits must be selected 
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from chemistry, physies and mathematics, and 
twelve from zoology, botany and psychology; 
six from history and philosophy, and six from 
economies, political science and sociology. 

In the social science curriculum added empha- 
sis is placed on economies, political science and 
sociology, from which twelve eredits must be 
selected, and the same number is required in 
history and philosophy. Only six credits will 
be necessary for the social science students, how- 
ever, in each of the two groups of courses com- 
prising chemistry, physics and mathematics, and 
zoology, botany and psychology. 

Students in each of the four curricula must 
fulfil sixty-eight semester credits of work during 
the first two years, the same number as formerly 
required. There also is no change in the amount 
of prescribed work in English and physical edu- 
cation, twelve credits being required in the first 
subject and eight in the latter. 

According to Dr. Odgers, who has been dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts for Women at 
Pennsylvania since it was established in 1933, 
the names of the new curricula do not indicate 
premature specialization in the freshman and 
sophomore years, but rather a placing of empha- 
sis upon certain groups of subjects in the first 
half of the eollege course. Thus the new plan 
does not affect in any way the present system 
of major and elective work which is in effect 
during the junior and senior years. 


PRESIDENTS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES WHO ARE YALE 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 

TuE election of Dean Robert EK. Doherty, of 
the Yale School of Engineering, to the presi- 
deney of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has called attention to the fact that fifty Yale 
University graduates are presidents of American 
colleges and universities, and that more than 
2,600 reeipients of degrees are engaged in edu- 
cational work throughout the world. They have, 
either as founders or first presidents, made 
major contributions to the development of the 
colleges and universities which now enroll more 
than 125,000 students yearly, and on whose 
faculties are to be found nearly 8,000 teachers. 
Of the 184 colleges and universities which rank 
highest among America’s institutions of higher 
learning, more than one third, at one time or 
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another, have been presided over by men who 
had received Yale training. 

Among the Yale University graduates who are 
now presidents of institutions are Henry Sloane 
Coffin, 97, Union Theological Seminary; Robert 
M. Hutchins, ’21, University of Chicago; George 
B. Cutten, ’97, Colgate University; Arthur 
Howe, ’12, Hampton Institute; Paul D. Moody, 
01, Middlebury College; Hamilton Holt, ’94, 
Rollins College; Frank L. MeVey, ’95, Ph.D., 
University of Kentucky; William J. Hutchins, 
92, Berea College, and James L. MeConaughy, 
09, Wesleyan University. Yale men also pre- 
side over colleges in China, Egypt and Mexico. 

According to a statement given out by the 
university, it began to furnish leaders in edu- 
cation early in its history. Manasseh Cutler, 
who graduated from Yale College in 1765, 
played an important part in the preparation 
and enactment of the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787, which provided that “schools and means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
Cutler founded Ohio University, the first uni- 
versity established with a land endowment from 
the national government. 

Fifty-five years before, in 1747, Jonathan 
Dickinson had been chosen first president of the 
College of New Jersey, now Princeton Univer- 
sity. Dickinson was a member of Yale’s fifth 
graduating class. King’s College, now Colum- 
bia, a few years later selected Samuel John- 
son as its first president. In 1769, Eleazar 
Wheelock became founder and first president 
of Dartmouth College. 

Ebenezer Fitch, the first president of Wil- 
liams, Andrew D. White, the first president of 
Cornell, and John Hiram Lathrop, first presi- 
dent of the Universities of Missouri and Wis- 
consin, were all Yale graduates. Kenyon Col- 
lege, Wabash, Beloit, Tulane University, Illi- 
nois College and the University of California 
are institutions presided over during their 
earliest days by graduates of Yale University. 

Other Yale men who have made important 
contributions to American education are Daniel] 
Coit Gilman, first president of Johns Hopkins; 
Abraham Baldwin, founder and first president 
of the first state university, the University of 
Georgia; William R. Harper, first president of 
the University of Chicago; Henry Barnard, first 
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U. S. Commissioner of Education and founder 
of the American Journal of Education, and 
Frederick A. P. Barnard, for whom Barnard 
College is named. Four southern colleges— 
Emory College in Georgia, Centenary College 
in Louisiana, the University of Mississippi, and 
the University of South Carolina, successively 
chose as president the same Yale man, Augustus 
B. Longstreet, of the class of 1913. 


EXHIBIT OF THE “SCHOOL OF AIR” OF 
THE COLUMBIA BROADCAST- 
ING SYSTEM 

THE first exhibit of pencil sketches, mosaic 
work, wood and soap carvings, the “Visual Ex- 
pression of Ideas Suggested by Broadcasts,” at 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s Playhouse 
in New York City, was held from May 25 to 29. 

Included in the exhibit were about 250 con- 
tributions from children throughout the country. 
Many of these children have never had an oppor- 
tunity to see an art gallery and but few have had 
more than elementary instruction. One young 
boy from Milwaukee wrote that no one believed 
he had talent, but he was submitting his drawing 
in spite of this general opinion. The officials of 
the air school believed it showed enough talent 
to be hung in the exhibit. 

A group of color designs submitted by a class 
of young Indian children from Pierre, S. D., 
several scenes of King Arthur’s court inspired 
by the “Master Armorers and Their Art” pro- 
gram, and patterns for stained glass windows 
based on the “Color in a Storied Window” 
broadcast were among other interesting contri- 
butions received. 

A group of pencil sketches of Lincoln and 
characters and scenes of his time, submitted by 
pupils from Wisconsin, Iowa and Pennsylvania, 
water colors, still-life groups and many intricate 
woodcut designs and soap carvings reveal a defi- 
nite sense of rhythm and flair for color. 

Dr. Forest Grant, director of art of the New 
York schools, commended the work, stating that 
“Although the drawings show more vigor than 
skill, there is no doubt that many of these aspir- 
ing young artists should be given encouragement 
and instruction. Skilful patterning, technical 
facility and elegant line will all come in good 
time to those who pursue an academic art educa- 
tion. What is most important now is to awaken 
a burning desire to paint and sculpture. I be- 
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lieve the ‘American School of the Air’ should 
be complimented on its pioneering efforts to 
infuse young people with this enthusiasm for 
art work, and perhaps to bestir a great deal of 
dormant talent.” 

The school’s course on “Treasure Trails in 
Art” was inaugurated last fall, and presented 
dramatizations of the lives and trades of such 
characters as Michelangelo, Tintoretto, Rem- 
brandt, Paul Revere and Palissy of France, 
They told the stories of workmen who gave their 
most skilful and finest work to beautify the cities 
and towns of their time. 

In connection with this course, the Radio Art 
Guild of the Air offered guild memberships to 
students listening in. They were invited to sub- 
mit specimens of their art work, and according 
to the merits of the work become journeymen 
and masters. 


THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL 

Boru houses of Congress have given approval 
to a permanent program calling for an annual 
appropriation of twelve million dollars to 
carry on classes in agriculture, home economies, 
trades and other occupational subjects. 

According to a summary of the provisions of 
the bill given in The Christian Science Monitor, 
the states will be required to match 50 per cent. 
of funds granted them by the Federal Govern- 
ment until 1942; then, their share will be in- 
creased gradually until in 1947 and thereafter 
they will be paying an equal share with the Fed- 
eral Government. The sliding seale of contribu- 
tions was adopted because a number of economi- 
cally distressed southern states felt that they 
could not pay a larger share at the present time, 
although the demand from communities in their 
territory for the additional vocational education 
funds is great. 

The first federal fund for vocational education 
dates back to 1917 when the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed, contributing $500,000 to states for 
training in agriculture and $500,000 for train- 
ing in industry. In 1934, Congress passed the 
George-Ellzey Act, appropriating $3,000,000 a 
year. This act expires this year. The $12,- 
000,000, granted under the new law, will be sup- 
plemental to approximately $7,000,000. still 
given to the states each year under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, on a 50-50 basis. 

The new appropriation will be divided among 
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the states and territories as follows: One third 
in the proportion tha. their farm population 
bears to the total farm population of the United 
States; one third in proportion to their rural 
population and one third in proportion to their 
non-farm population. 

Records of the Office of Education show that 
approximately 1,129,000 students are now en- 
rolled in federally supported vocational educa- 
tion elasses. If the funds were available, the 
number would reach more than 6,000,000. 


SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

TueE Division of Field Studies of the Institute 
of Edueational Research of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has completed the survey 
of the publie schools of Evansville, Ind. Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer was director of the 
study, Professor N. L. Engelhardt, associate 
director, and Professors John Norton and W. S. 
Elsbree presented the report to the Board of 
Education and the citizens of Evansville on 
April 20, 21 and 22. According to Teachers 
College Record, the report comprises (1) the 
report proper, which will be printed, and (2) 
three volumes of work sheets which are filed with 
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the superintendent of schools in Evansville for 
the use of the Board of Education and officers 
and teachers of the school system. Various 
members of the Teachers College staff partici- 
pated in the work of the survey. The fields in 
which they directed field work and prepared re- 
ports are indicated below: 


George D. Strayer, director of the survey, ad- 
ministration, the school plant, the building pro- 
gram; N. L. Engelhardt, associate director of the 
survey, business administration, the school plant, 
the building program; J. R. MeGaughy, elementary 
education; Elbert K. Fretwell, secondary educa- 
tion; Paul R. Mort, progress and placement of 
pupils; John K. Norton, financing the schools; 
Wilhelmina Spohr, home economics education; 
Clifford L. Brownell, health and physical educa- 
tion; Willard S. Elsbree, the teaching personnel ; 
Norval L. Church, music education; Ruth M. 
Strang, the development and guidance of pupils; 
Belle Boas, fine arts education; Fred Strickler, 
industrial arts education, and Edith L. Mitchell, 
fine arts education. 


These staff members were assisted in the eol- 
lection of data and the preparation of the report 
by twenty-eight field workers, most of whom 
are graduate students in Teachers College. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. RosweLL Gray Ham, associate professor 
of English literature at Yale University and ex- 
ecutive fellow of Jonathan Edwards College, has 
been elected to succeed Dr. Mary E. Woolley as 
president of Mount Holyoke College. Dr. Ham, 
who will assume office at the end of the next aca- 
demic year, will become the third president since 
Mount Holyoke received its charter as a college 
in 1893. The institution dates from October, 
1837, when it was opened as a seminary by Mary 
Lyon. 


Dr. NorMAN Eopert McCuurg, professor of 
English at Ursinus College since 1928, has been 
elected president of the college to succeed Dr. 
George L. Omwake, who resigned last fall on 
account of ill health. Dr. Omwake will become 
president emeritus on June 30. 


Dr. Netson P. Horn, director of religious 
life at the Iowa State College, has been ap- 


pointed president of Baker University, Baldwin, 
Kansas. He will assume office there on July 1. 


Dr. CHARLES R. Foster, president of the 
State Teachers College at Indiana, Pa., has been 
dismissed from the presidency. It is said that 
this action was taken by a vote of the trustees of 
five to four, and that it was due to the cireum- 
stance that Dr. Foster is a Republican, and that 
it is proposed to fill the office by a Democrat. 


R. W. Wison, head of the engineering de- 
partment of Cheltenham Technical College, En- 
gland, has been appointed vice-principal of 
Blackpool Technical College, a building for 
which is now in course of erection. 


Dr. Henry Baker, of Earlham Road, Nor- 
wich, England, has been appointed principal of 
the West Ham Municipal College, in succession 
to Dr. T. C. Baille, who is retiring. 
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THE Rev. 8S. R. P. MouuspA.eg, until recently 
vice-chancellor of the University of Durham, has 
resigned from the position of principal of St. 
Chad’s College for reasons of health. He be- 
came principal of the college when it was 
founded in 1904. 


Dr. Dayton C. MILLER, who joined the faculty 
of the Case School of Applied Science as in- 
structor of physies in 1890, becoming professor 
in 1895, retired at the end of the academic year. 
In recognition of his distinguished services the 
trustees at commencement on June 1 presented 
him with an illuminated testimonial designating 
him as honorary professor of physics for life, 
and the honorary degree of doctor of engineer- 
ing for his contributions to architectural acous- 
ties was conferred upon him. Dr. Miller gave 
the commencement address, taking as his subject 
“The Spirit and Service of Science.” 


Proressor Henry SEELY WuiTE, head of the 
department of mathematics at Vassar College 
since 1905, will retire this month. He was ap- 
pointed professor emeritus in 1933 but since 
then has been senior lecturer. Dr. White was 
president of the American Mathematical Society 
in 1907 and 1908. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi and Psi Upsilon and a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Dr. Frep N. Ropinson, professor of English 
at Harvard University, has been appointed 
Gurney professor of English literature, to sue- 
ceed Professor George Lyman Kittredge, who 
retires. Dr. Robinson was appointed instructor 
in English in 1894. He was promoted to an 
assistant professorship in 1902 and was made a 


full professor in 1906. 


Dr. JAMES C. GREENWAY, who has been di- 
rector of the department of university health at 
Yale University since it was established in 1916, 
will retire and will be succeeded by Dr. Orville 
F. Rogers, who is now assistant director of the 
department. Dr. Rogers has been associated 
with the university department of health since 
its organization and has been assistant director 
since 1921. 

Dr. Howarp Lewis Briaas, of the University 
of Vermont, has been appointed head of the 
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department of history of Lynchburg College, 
Virginia. Dr. Briggs will succeed Dr. Robert 
Sala, who resigned to become dean of Christian 
College, Columbia, Mo. 


Dr. PETER A. CARMICHAEL, dean of men at 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va., has pre- 
sented his resignation to accept an associate 
professorship of philosophy and to become as- 
sistant dean of men at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. 


Ben M. Hanna, principal of Lincoln Junior 
High School at Rockford, Ill., has been named 
principal of the junior-senior high school at 
Norwood, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati. 


CHARLES W. GoopricH, Waltham, Mass., 
senior high school submaster for the past 
twelve years, has been appointed principal by 
the school eommittee to sueceed Arthur N. 


Burke. 


Dr. Heser Reese Harper, since 1931 a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed director of the 
Federal Social Security Commission, in charge 
of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Arizona 
and Idaho. Before joining the faculty of Teach 
ers College, Dr. Harper was chancellor of the 
University of Denver and later for two years 
was connected with the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial. 


Mrs. Maup CusHMAN THOMPSON has been ap- 
pointed librarian in the Public Library of 
Owosso, Mich. For the past twelve years she 
has been director of the girls’ dormitory at 
Olivet College for the summer session; social 
director at the Michigan State College at Lan- 
sing and chaperone to one of the sororities at 
the University of Michigan. 


Miss Epirax Apsort, dean of the Graduate 
School of Social Service at the University of 
Chicago, was elected president of the National 
Conference of Social Work at the Atlantie City 
meeting. She succeeded Mgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
executive director of Catholic Charities in New 
York. 

SHERLEY W. Morean, director of the Prince- 
ton School of Architecture, was elected president 
of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Ar- 
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chiteeture at the annual meeting held recently in 
Richmond, Va. 


AmonG the honorary degrees conferred by 
(olumbia University were the doctorate of laws 
on Dr. William Mather Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, and the doctorate of letters 
on Dr. Ellen Fitz Pendleton, retiring president 
it Wellesley College. 

I[ONORARY degrees were conferred on June 10 
by the University of Pennsylvania as follows: 
The doctorate of laws on Dr. James Grafton 
Rogers, of Yale University, who delivered the 
commencement address; the doctorate of letters 
on Robert Frost, poet, and on Otis Skinner, 
actor; the doctorate of science on President 
John Campbell Merriam, of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, and the degree of master of arts on 
Richard Knowles, head master of the William 
Penn Charter School, and on the Rev. W. Brooke 
Stabler, chaplain of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE recipients of honorary degrees from Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, on June 11 inelude 
Dr. Lester K. Ade, superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Pennsylvania, on 
whom was conferred the degree of doctor of 
letters, and George LeRoy Lindsay, director of 
music education in the publie school district of 
Philadelphia, who received the degree of doctor 
of musie. Dr, Ade was presented for the degree 
by Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia publie schools, and Mr. Lindsay by 
Dr. James Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude. 


ON the oceasion of the sixty-sixth commence- 
ment of Western Maryland College at West- 
minster, the doctorate of laws was conferred on 
Dr. Fred Pierce Corson, president of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., and on Dr. Gideon Ireland 
Humphreys, president of High Point College, 
North Carolina. 


THE doctorate of science “in recognition of his 
continuing scientific achievements and his contri- 
bution to the literature of biology” was con- 
ferred on June 10 by Western Reserve Univer- 
sity on Dr. Franeis Hobart Herrick, who had 
been a member of the faculty since 1888 and 
who retired with the title of professor emeritus 
of biology in 1929. 


THE University of Oxford has conferred the 
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degree of doctor of literature on Dr. Benjamin 
Dean Merrit and on Dr. Elias Avery Lowe, who 
were recently elected to professorships in the 
School of Humanistic Studies of the School for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J. 


Aw oil portrait of Dr. Raymond Dodge, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Yale University, has 
been presented to the university by his friends 
and colleagues. The portrait, the work of Lloyd 
Bowers Embry, of the Yale School of the Fine 
Arts, has been hung in the Institute of Human 
Relations. A volume of scientifie articles is now 
being prepared by leading psychologists in com- 
memoration of his contributions to the field of 


experimental psychology. 


A DINNER was given recently by the Harvard 
Graduate Club in honor of Dr. Walter Silz, as- 
sistant professor of German at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who was recently appointed head of the 
department of German at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 


Dr. CLARENCE A. Barpour, president of 
Brown University, and Mrs. Barbour on June 5 
held a reception in honor of Dr. Albert D. Mead, 
the retiring vice-president of the university, and 
Mrs. Mead. The guests were members of the 
university corporation, the faculty and adminis- 
tration officers. 

Dr. DanieL W. HERING, senior member of the 
faculty, at his fifty-first consecutive commence- 
ment on June 7 at New York University ear- 
ried the great silver torch, emblematic of aca- 
demie purpose and authority. Dr. Hering, who 
is eighty-six years old, joined the faculty in 
1885. He is at present professor emeritus of 
physies and curator of the James Arthur Collee- 
tion of Clocks and Watches. 


Members of the Cabinet of M. Léon Blum, 
premier of France, include: Minister of National 
Edueation, Jean Zay; Under-Secretary for Na- 
tional Education, Mme. Brunschwig; Under-Sec- 
retary of State for Technical Instruction, Jules 
Julien; Under-Secretary of State for Scientific 
Research, Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie; Minister of 
Agriculture, Georges Monnet; Under-Secretary 
of State for Agriculture, André Liautey; Min- 
ister of Public Health, Henri Sellier; Under- 


Secretary of State for Physical Education, 
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Pierre Dézarnaulds; Under-Secretary of State 


Dr. Witt1am MatTuHer Lewis, president of 
for Child Welfare, Mrs. Suzanne Lacore. 


Lafayette College, delivered the commencement 
Dr. Witt1am E. Dopp, American Ambassador dress at the graduation exercises at Mount 
to Germany, will return to the University of Vernon Seminary. 
Chicago to give a course during the first term 
of the summer quarter. Ambassador Dodd is 
professor emeritus of American history, having 
been chairman of the history department and 
holder of the Andrew MacLeish distinguished 


Dr. Rosert C, CLOTHIER, president of Rut- 
gers University, was the speaker at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Horace Mann Schoo] 
for Boys, New York City. 


service professorship at the time he was ap- Dr. Evererr Victor MEEKS, dean of the 
pointed ambassador in 1933. The course will be School of Fine Arts of Yale University, was the 
given from June 24 to July 24 and is on “The commencement speaker on June 6 at the Pomfret 
Critical Moments in the History of the United School, Connecticut. 

States, 1763 to 1921.” He also will participate ' 

ie ae Dr. ArNotp Bennetr HALL, director of gov- 
in a seminar course for advanced students. ; Cha : 
ernment research for Brookings Institution since 
January, 1933, died on June 1. He was fifty- 
five years old. Before joining the staff of the 
Brookings Institution, he had been for six years 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for the 
exchange of professors by New College, Colum- 
bia University, and Exeter College of England. 


Dr. Henry Simon will lecture on English litera- president of the University of Oregon. Previ- 
ture at Exeter College next year and Dr. J. W. 


ously he had taught political science and law at 
Tibble will conduct classes in the same subject at the University of Wisconsin and at Northwestern 
New College. University 

Dr. Karu T. Compton, president of the . ‘ . . 

sat I ‘ Dr. FRANK C. Touton, vice-president of the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will ad- Cieleciiabie: cl Ueciiinains Ainslie Mia odiMakis 
. * ~ s e 
dress the graduates of Middlebury College on the . ay 
, ¥ , ; 1 at the age of fifty-five years. 

occasion of its one hundred and thirty-sixth eom- 


mencement on June 15. WILLARD ScuppDER, master at St. Paul’s School 


Proressor CHARLES Swain Tuomas, of the at Concord, N. H., for forty-three years, died 
Graduate School of Edueation of Harvard Uni- suddenly on June 1. He was sixty-nine years 
versity, was the speaker on June 12 at the com- old. 
mencement exercises of Teachers College of the Tue eleventh International Congress of Psy- 
City of Boston. chology, which was to have met in Madrid from 
September 6 to 12, has been postponed for a 
year. 


Dr. JosepH M. M. Gray, chancellor of Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C., will preach 
i iri at the Ohio State Uni- Put Devra Kappa, the professional graduate 

: fraternity in edueation for men, installed a 
chapter in the School of Education, Syracuse 
University, on May 15. There were 35 charter 
members initiated. Paul M. Cook, national ex- 

ecutive secretary, presided at the installation 
vard Medical School, was the speaker at the coremonies. Dr. George White, of Cornell Uni- 
commencement exercises of Bryn Mawr College versity, also was an installing officer. The ad- 
on June 8. dress was delivered by Dr. Ralph Swetman, 
president of the Oswego Normal School. Alpha 
Phi will initiate only graduate students, there 
being over one hundred graduate students in 
education at Syracuse. Frederick Hipp, a grad- 
uate student from Ohio, is president, and Dean 
Harry S. Ganders is sponsor of the new chapter. 


Dr. Atice HAMILTON, special consultant, 
United States Department of Labor and United 
States Public Health Service, formerly assistant 
professor of industrial medicine at the Har- 


Dr. Mary EMMA WOOLLEY, retiring president 
of Mount Holyoke College, will be the honor 
guest and principal speaker at the exercises at 
the one hundred and thirty-third commencement 


on June 15 of Bradford Junior College, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Fivms to serve as geography lessons will be 
produced by a small expedition which left En- 
gland at the end of May to sail around the world. 
The collection of these travel films will occupy 
three to four years. John C. Elder, the leader 
of the expedition, has already done a great deal 
of pioneer work in the production of educational 
films and has been instrumental in laying the 
basis of a good film library in Glasgow for the 
use of schools. He has been adviser to the edu- 
cation authority of Glasgow on experimental 
films, and will direct the “shooting” during the 
expedition. J. Blake Dalrymple, joint owner of 
the yacht in which the expedition is sailing, will 
be the chief cameraman. 


Nature states that with the object of bringing 
young people from secondary schools into eon- 
taet with some aspects of progressive science and 
its applications, the British Science Guild ar- 
ranged last year for two lectures by C. C. Pater- 
son, director of the research laboratories of the 
General Electric Company, to pupils from secon- 
dary schools for girls in the London area. The 
lectures were delivered at the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and the subject was “The Elee- 
tron Liberated: its Industrial Consequences.” 
Sir Albert Howard, the honorary secretary of 
the guild, has provided for the continuance of 
this successful enterprise under the title of the 
Gabrielle Howard Memorial Lecture; and on 
May 26 and 27 Professor W. L. Bragg de- 
livered a lecture upon the subject of “Telegraphs 
and Telephones.” The lecture on the first day 
was to boys from London secondary schools, 
and on the second to girls from London secon- 
dary schools. On both occasions, the lecture 
was given at the Royal Institution. 


ESTABLISHMENT by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace of an office in London to 
serve as a center of the endowment’s work in 
Great Britain has been announced. The London 
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office will be in addition to the European head- 
quarters in Paris and its contacts in Berlin, 
Vienna, Buenos Aires, Sydney and Tokyo. It 
will be situated in the Abbey House, in Victoria 
Street, and will be under the direction of Hubert 
J. Howard, son of Lord Howard of Penrith, 
formerly British Ambassador in Washington. 
The advisory council of the London office will be 
composed of Alan Anderson, Professor Ernest 
Barker, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, William P. 
Crozier, Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton, Sir Frank 
Heath, Francis W. Hirst, Lord Howard of 
Penrith, Professor Harold Temperley, Professor 
Gubert Murray, J. Alfred Spender and Mrs. 
Neville Lawrence, formerly Miss Sarah Sehuyler 
Butler, honorary secretary. 

The British Medical Journal states that three 
fellowships, each of £300, are offered by the 
British Child Guidance Couneil with the objeet 
of giving training in the medico-psychological 
problems of childhood to those who wish to 
undertake work in child guidance clinies. The 
number of these clinics is steadily increasing and 
there is in consequence a growing demand for 
skilled personnel. This is especially true since 
the Board of Edueation agreed to allow child 
guidance clinics to rank equally with other school 
medical services for the purposes of grants, and 
since local education authorities have become in- 
terested in this work. The fellowships will be 
tenable for a year for half-time work at the 
London Child Guidance Clinie, 1, Canonbury 
Place, Islington, N. 1. Applications should be 
sent immediately to the secretary of the Child 
Guidance Council, at Woburn House, Upper 
Woburn Place, W. C. 1. They should be accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials. 
Successful candidates will be expected to take up 
their fellowship in October of this year, and 
should hold the diploma in psychological medi- 
cine or show evidence of psychiatric knowledge 


up to a corresponding standard. 


DISCUSSION 


TESTED THOUGHT IN EDUCATION 

At a recent meeting of educators, one session 
was given to discussion of a problem that has 
been before educators for more than a decade. 
To the thoughtful mind there was one feature of 


the meeting that was profoundly interesting. 
There were many opinions diametrically op- 
posed, in many cases, on the fundamentals of 
the problem. 

The chairman closed the long discussion by 
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saying as a matter of fact rather than criticism, 
“Tt is time for adjournment. Let us observe 
that we haven’t decided anything.” However 
much we may hesitate to acknowledge it, a very 
large number of the discussion groups of eduea- 
tors are characterized by disagreement rather 
than by agreement, and far too many of such 
meetings close by saying in truth, if not in 
words, “We haven’t decided anything.” 

The chairman of the above group, in making 
his closing remark, thought of the group and 
not of the individual members. A large majority 
of the individuals had made very definite deci- 
sions in their own minds. Hasty and positive 
decisions are not uncommon in a group of teach- 
ers. That is, the decisions are often hasty and 
positive in comparison with those made in the 
scientific groups. In the example mentioned 
above, the very fact that so many of the opinions 
expressed were diametrically opposed to each 
other on the fundamentals of the problem was 
eloquent evidence that many of the conclusions 
were in error. 

It may be searching in vain for a clue to the 
solution of the problem of over-long discussions 
and common disagreement on fundamentals, in 
The difficulty may be 
due to the nature of the problems that arise. 


We may be destined to disagreement and doomed 


the educational groups. 


to waste our best energies in pulling in opposite 
directions, and opposing the constructive efforts 
of our associates. But the warm sunshine of 
agreement in scientific groups is a constant 
temptation to secure some of it for those who 
are in the teaching field. 

Let us consider, in an effort to throw light on 
the problem, a group of associations similar to 
educational associations but who are markedly 
free from long sessions of disagreement. Let us 
take for consideration scientific groups and more 
especially those who are trained in the use of 
the mathematical tools. 

Fortunately the proceedings of the meetings 
of many such groups are in print for a consider- 
able number of years, and there is on the shelves 
of our libraries permanent and eloquent evidence 
of both method and contribution. 

Agreement on fundamental problems is far 
more characteristic than disagreement. There 
is evidence of much care in the analysis and 
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study of a problem before a solution is at- 

tempted. Most often there is an attempt to 

solve but a small yet fundamental part of the 

problem at one time. There is a patience and a 

willingness to be content with a little truth rather 

than a general opinion about the entire problem. 

When each investigator contributes some small 

but basic information a great deal of light is 

thrown on some of the most difficult of problems. 
Scientists use a powerful tool in searching out 
information and testing opinion. And before 
presenting their conclusions and opinions they 
are tested so their meetings are characterized by 
tested thought. Another advantage that is most 
to be desired and is a part of this powerful tool— 
by common consent and by mutual understand- 
ing there is a general agreement on the rules of 
the game. For example, those who have ac- 
cepted the multiplication table need never dis- 
agree on the product of 9x8. In presenting 
data one may make an error, he might give 60 
as the product of 9 x 8; but he would be grateful 
rather than resentful to one who ealled atten- 
tion to the error. For truth rather than main- 
taining one’s dignity is the more characteristic 
goal. So it is with the laws of probabilities and 
statistical methods. Not only do the uses of 
these powerful tools do an unbelievable amount 
of service in eliminating disagreement and 
fostering agreement on conclusions to be drawn 
from data, but they also greatly shorten the 
presentation of facts. The brevity of scientific 
and mathematical papers has enabled scientific 
associations to print a large number of their 
reports. 

In contrast to some of these advantages let 
us illustrate the disadvantage of being without 
the mathematical tools. Several investigators 
in the field of education have carried on experi- 
ments to determine the better of two methods 
of teaching spelling. Some have proved that one 
method is better and others have proved to their 
satisfaction that the other method was better. 
Had these investigators been familiar with the 
laws of probabilities each would have been satis- 
fied in his own mind that the results obtained 
could have easily happened by chance. The con- 
clusions would have been delayed and the heated 
argument avoided and much time saved to listen- 
ers. 

The fact that some educators are using these 
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scientifie methods is gratifying and will be to 
the benefit of the educational profession. The 
fact that these educators are encouraging a more 
ceneral use of scientific methods is still more 
encouraging. Many of us who are not scientists 
have by fortunate circumstances seen the desira- 
bility of using more scientific methods in the 
field of education. These methods are highly 
useful. 
GEORGE GARDNER 
SaLt LAKE City, UTAH 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CRITICISM 

OF TWENTIETH CENTURY MARKS 

(GEORGE ComBE, of whom Horace Mann wrote, 
“In the next century, I have no doubt, he will 
be looked back upon as the greatest man of the 
present,’’? was a Scottish philosopher and phre- 
nologist. He wrote in a penetrating way about 
edueational problems. Many of the criticisms he 
advanced of the educational processes of a cen- 
tury ago may well be applied to similar problems 
to-day. 

From some of the statements Combe made one 
may conclude that he would not approve of our 
present practice of “marking on the curve.” 
He would have pointed out, had the practice been 
current in his day, that it led to a wish for 
excelling and not for excellence. In opposition 
to prizes for best students of a hundred years 
ago, Combe said, “They [prizes] mark, not that 
he is a good scholar, but that he is the best com- 
pared with his fellows, all of whom may be only 
indifferently accomplished.’ 

In George Combe’s time students received 
prizes for first rank. To-day they get <A’s. 
Many of the objections that Combe advanced 
against prizes are applicable to marks. Students 
understood then as they understand now that 
they gain rank through the defeat of their fel- 
lows. In 1936 some students aim to “beat” every 
other pupil, others try for the upper quartile, 
some have no greater desire than te achieve the 
middle 50 per cent., and all dread the percentile 
ranks from zero to fifteen. No matter what the 
aim, every pupil realizes that he must push some 
one down to achieve it. In such a situation there 


1 Mary Mann, ‘‘ Life of Horace Mann.’’ Boston, 
1891, Lee and Shepard. Vol. I, p. 132. 

2 George Combe, ‘‘ Education: Its Principles and 
Practises.’’ Collated and edited by William Jolly. 
London, 1879, Macmillan and Company, p. 389. 
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is little rivalry with self and almost no desire to 
achieve for the sake of learning. 

Combe’s writings reveal that he understood 
this problem long ago. Some of his objections 
to motivation through prizes are given in the 
following paragraphs. 


Prizes are of two kinds, either marks of personal 
distinction, such as high places in a class, or medals 
worn for a day, or property, such as books, sums of 
money, or medals of gold and silver, bestowed on 
the individual as gifts. The value of the former, 
namely places and decorations, consists in the grati- 
fication which they afford to the self-love and vanity 
of the wearer. 

Obvious objections present themselves to prizes 
administered in this form. The gratification con- 
sists not in the attainment of an object valuable 
in itself, but in a feeling of personal superiority 
over a neighbor. The circumstance which makes 
a child dux [head of the class] or brings him the 
decoration of a medal, is not the actual possession 
of a certain quantity of useful knowledge or of 
learning, but the accident of the other children in 
the class with him being more stupid or less diligent 
than himself. The mind of the child does not 
always contemplate the medal as the certificate that 
he has acquired a certain amount of information, 
but often as the symbol of a personal triumph over 
all the other children in his class. It, therefore, 
fosters pride and selfish ambition in the successful 
competitor, and envy and jealousy in the unsuccess- 
ful, feelings which are naturally strong, and need 
to be repressed; while it does not, in any appre- 
ciable degree, cultivate the love of knowledge for 
its own sake, which is the legitimate object of 
education. 

In place-takings, the competition is directly per- 
sonal, and the reward of the successful child is 
founded on the humiliation of his less successful 
fellow. In this practice, the attention of the com- 
petitors is very little drawn to the value of the 
lessons themselves; their minds are strongly agi- 
tated by the passions of ambition, envy, and hatred. 
Place-taking, therefore, appears to be calculated to 
throw into the shade the natural advantages of 
knowledge, and to cultivate some of the worst pas- 
sions of our nature. 

The prevalent system of place-taking and prizes 
obscures the perception, in both teachers and pupils, 
of the natural pleasures and advantages of knowl- 
edge. From experience and observation, I am 
satisfied that, to the great majority of children, a 
school may be rendered a scene of delightful occu- 
pation. ...If place-taking, medals, and prizes 
were abolished at ordinary schools, it would soon 
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be discovered that a number of the branches taught, 
as well as the methods of instruction, are deficient 
in real interest: it would be found impossible to 
induce the scholars to make adequate exertions to 
learn; and the consequence would be, that teachers 
would be prompted by necessity to select branches 
of knowledge and methods of instruction calculated 
to benefit the youthful mind, and thus improvement 
would be forced upon both teachers and pupils.3 


If we must continue to use marks, shall we do 
so on the basis of what the best and poorest 
accomplish in a given class, awarding a fixed 
proportion of A’s and F’s? Shall we continue 
to dodge the high obligation of promoting a love 
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for knowledge through recommending to stu- 
dents that they place themselves at the upper end 
of the curve by obtaining the highest number of 
points on an objective test? If we can not moti- 
vate students to self-competition for the sake of 
learning, can we not set up for them qualitative 
standards of excellence at which to aim, in place 
of our present misleading ones? 

From the extensive and neglected writings of 
the educational prophet, George Combe, we can 
understand more clearly this and other recurring 
problems of education. 


CLAUDE EGGERTSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN HONORS CONVOCATION FOR 
TEACHERS 


SPECIAL convocations designed to do honor to 
particular groups of college or university stu- 
dents or to commemorate the work of some dis- 
tinguished alumnus or benefactor have recently 
become regular parts of the year’s activities in 
numerous institutions of higher learning. Thus, 
liberal arts colleges have their Phi Beta Kappa 
initiation ceremonies; science faculties have their 
Sigma Xi gatherings; law schools have founders’ 
day programs; medical schools have their “open- 
ing assemblies”; and colleges of engineering, 
schools of dentistry, schools of business adminis- 
tration and various other units of the university’s 
academic family have similar programs. At each 
convocation one or more scholarly addresses are 
usually given and not infrequently honorary 
degrees are bestowed. 

But it has remained for the school of education 
in the University of Michigan to institute a like 
convocation intended distinctively to honor e¢ol- 
lege students who have elected to enter the pro- 
fession of publie school teaching and who have 
evidenced that fact by pursuing a special eur- 
riculum leading to a teacher’s certificate issued 
by the state’s educational authorities. Such a 
convocation was held by the school on May 12. 
The event is expected to be an annual affair here- 
after. 

For nearly sixty years—since 1879—the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has offered professional 


8 George Combe, ‘‘ Education: Its Principles and 
Practise.’’ pp. 389-391. 


courses in the theory and art of teaching. In- 

deed, the university claims the distinction of 

being the first institution of higher learning in 
America so to establish a chair on a permanent 
basis and devoted exclusively to the work named. 
For forty-two years—that is, until 1921—the 
pedagogical courses provided were organized as 
a department within the college of literature, 
science and the arts. In that year, however, the 
board of regents changed the arrangement. 
Then it was the school of education was estab- 
lished and given coordinate rank with all other 
schools and colleges on the campus. Thus to-day 
the schoo] has its own faculty and dean, its own 
budget, its own set of academie rules and regu- 
lations and its own right to recommend candi- 
dates for degrees. Moreover, by state law, the 
faculty of the school possesses the sole power to 
establish university curriculums for the training 
of teachers for certain types of work in the 
public schools and to recommend to the state 
department of education the issuance of legal 
certificates to individuals who qualify under 
these standards. 

Since 1921, 4,971 students in the University 
of Michigan have, under this authority, pre- 
pared themselves for teaching positions and 
have been given legal certificates permitting 
them to accept such positions. In June of this 
year, 1935-36, the candidates for this honor and 
privilege number approximately 150. 

Whatever it may have been in the past, public 
education is to-day rapidly making itself worthy 
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of being classed as a profession. With an in- 
ereasing accumulation of tested educational 
theory, with scientifically precise instruments of 
measurement, with a staff of trained teachers 
and administrators enjoying, for the most part, 
a fair degree of security in their callings, most 
of the essential elements that make up a pro- 
fession are provided. The one possible lack is 
complete publie recognition of that status. This, 
however, must inevitably soon be accorded. 

It was with the idea in mind of fostering that 
recognition and of impressing upon prospective 
young teachers the true significance of the duties 
upon which they are about to enter that the 
school of education sponsored the convocation 





mentioned. 

At this assembly President Alexander G. 
Ruthven presided, Dean James B. Edmonson in- 
troduced the speaker, and Dean Henry W. 
Hlolmes of the Graduate School of Education in 
Harvard University delivered the address. In 
his brief words of weleome to the graduates 
President Ruthven spoke in part as follows: 


[ am pleased that the faculty of the School of 
Education has decided to have an annual convoca- 
tion to honor those who are about to enter the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

May I express the hope that down through the 
years these occasions will be used not alone to con- 
gratulate our prospective teachers upon the comple- 
tion of their work with us but also to impress upon 
them the dignity of their calling and the ever-pres- 
ent need of keeping their life-work strictly upon 
the professional basis. 

The professions and professional education are 
constantly under pressure of various kinds to adopt 
the attitudes, ideals, and methods of trade. Teach- 
ing, the highest, and so far the purest, of the pro- 
fessions, is no exception. Admitting that teachers 
are underpaid and that it is poor public economy 
to so handicap important public servants, there is, 
nevertheless, great danger in attempting to im- 
prove salaries by adopting the methods of the 
trades unions or in other ways applying commercial 
measures to our professional life. Any departure 
from professional ideals can scarcely fail to have 
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demoralizing effects upon the professional attitude 
of mind. 

However, as that distinguished teacher, the late 
George Herbert Palmer, once wrote, ‘‘. . . the kind 
of work we do does not make us professional men, 
but the spirit in which we do it; ... for profes- 
sionalism is an attitude of mind. Wherever, out- 
running the desire for personal profit, we find joy 
in work, eagerness for service, and a readiness for 
cooperative progress, there trade has been left 
behind and a profession entered. ’’ 


Dean Holmes took for the theme of his address 
“Higher Standards” and stressed in particular 
the following points: If democracy in America 
is to be saved and made to function wisely and 
effectively it must be done through the work of 
the schools. Hence the teacher’s calling is the 
most responsible and important calling to be 
found within a nation. To meet the needs of the 
times teachers must not only be given a liberal 
and professional training superior to that ever 
demanded previously, but they must also be given 
complete freedom to teach truths without politi- 
eal, religious or economic interferences of any 
sort and without dictation from any selfish pres- 
sure group whatever. Convocations especially 
designed to honor students about to enter the 
profession of teaching are signs of an increasing 
recognition on the part of the publie of the 
importance of these principles. 

“For,” Dean Holmes concluded, “any de- 


terioration in the intrusion of 


schools, any 


undermining influences, can be combatted only 
by a public recognition of the need for high 
standards in teacher training. The prospective 
teacher must be superior in many ways—su- 
perior in personality, superior in intellectual 
ability, superior in training, and superior in 
devotion to duty. And yet this superiority must 
be evidenced by a spirit of ‘noblesse oblige’—the 
spirit that keeps the whole good of the whole 
people in mind and seeks never to lose touch 
with common human affairs.” 
CALVIN O. Davis 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


QUOTATIONS 


YOUNG INDIA BEING TAUGHT 
More people are learning to read in India 
than ever before, but still there is a great deal 


of leeway to make up, and even at the present 
rate of progress it would take India nine cen- 


turies to become as literate as Japan. 
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As I have wandered about India during the 
past 20 years I have visited a great variety of 
One of the most interesting was a 
mission school, built on the banks of a river 
in the far north, within sight of some of the 
highest mountains in the world. It is so eold 
in winter that people carry little clay stoves, 
containing glowing charcoal, under their clothes. 
The boys dive out of the classroom windows 
into the icy water, and no boy can be promoted 
to a higher class until he has passed a swimming 
test. When boat races were first suggested, the 
caste prejudices of the boys were aroused; they 
said, “If people see us rowing boats they will 
think we are low-caste fishermen!” Now re- 
gattas are a great feature of the school year, 
and in the most important boat-race of the year 
it is compulsory for every crew to upset its 
boat, right it, clamber aboard and proceed with 


schools. 


the race. 

When football was first introduced the whole 
school threatened to go on strike, because it in- 
volved touching a ball made of leather, and the 
pupils were all high-easte Hindus, to whom 
leather was an abomination. Now, however, the 
school has a splendid team and the boys play a 
very fast game with bare feet. 

The school has a fine tradition of social ser- 
vice. For instance, it sends out groups of high- 
caste lads to clean up the filthy back-alleys of 
hard winter they collected 
starving donkeys which had_ been 
turned adrift by the washermen owing to lack of 
fodder, and fed them until the spring. In India 
donkeys are used by washermen only for earry- 


the town, and one 
scores of 


ing clothes to and from the nearest stream. 

All over India the strategie importance of the 
village sehool is being recognized more fully. 
More than half the population of the British 
Empire lives in Indian villages, and I have often 
thought, as I have watched a stub of pencil 
crawling protestingly over a slate grasped in 
the sticky fingers of an outeaste village child, 
that it is the most powerful weapon that India 
has ever held. 

Once when I arrived on a motor-cycle at a 
remote jungle village I was rather surprised 
that my machine did not attract as much inter- 
est as usual. Of course a little cataract of chil- 
dren, clad mostly in smiles and bracelets, came 
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pouring out of the school, but I heard one of 
them remark, “It’s not nearly so big as the one 
that came last week.” I discovered that a few 
days previously a steam-rolier had arrived for 
work over the only road in the county! 

When children of village Christians are ex. 
amined one is sometimes startled by the re- 
vised versions adopted. Two of the Ten Com- 
mandments were recently declared to be, “Thou 
shalt not steal on the Sabbath day” and “Thou 
shalt not kill thy parents.” 

A School for Brides is an unusual institution 
found in the Nizam’s dominions. The girls in 
this school live in cottages; of the older ones, 
who are already betrothed, each has charge of 
a group of young children. They do all the 
marketing and housekeeping for their “fami- 
lies,” and a periodical prize is given to the young 
“housewife” whose family increases most in 
weight. The only part of each little home neces- 
sarily left to the imagination is the husband! 
Eventually most of the girls marry village teach- 
ers and welfare workers, and they go out 
equipped to share in the task of making a better 
“Mother India” in days to come. 

Last week I was in a big school at a coal- 
mine situated in the heart of a forest at a spot 
which only a dozen years ago was a hundred 
miles from the nearest railway. In that tiger- 
infested jungle has been erected the latest coal- 
cutting mechanism and many thousands of men 
are employed. 

I am writing in a residential school close to a 
great river three times the width of the Thames 
at London. The nearest road bridge is 70 miles 
away, and we are ferried across the river in a 
hollowed-out tree trunk or on a coracle made of 
wicker covered with buffalo hide. Here are 90 
boys and girls collected from peasant homes; 
most of their fathers are farm laborers earning 
about 6s. a month. They have a simple schooling, 
live largely under village conditions, weave all 
their own clothes, and grow most of their own 
food. When their training is finished no in- 
ducement is offered to them to drift into the 
towns. Most of them return to the villages, 
which are the real India, equipped for sane and 
imaginative leadership in the new era which is 
emerging.—A correspondent of the Educational 
Supplement of the London Times. 
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HOME WORK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Tue Information Service of the International 
Bureau of Edueation reports that the House of 
Commons recently agreed to a resolution moved 
hy Mr. Radford, member for Manchester, and 
worded as follows: “That in the opinion of this 
house it is undesirable that school children should 
have their evening occupied with home work to 
the exelusion of rest and recreation, and that 
whenever practicable, preparation on the school 
premises should be substituted for home work.” 
In the debate, the motion was supported by 
several members and opposed by none. Dr. G. 
Morrison (Seottish Universities) said he was 
more concerned about the effect of home work 
upon girls than upon boys. Sir Henry Hadow 
once said to him that if they gave a girl too much 
to do she broke down, but if they gave a boy too 
much to do he did not do it. Some years ago 
the Seottish Education Department issued a cir- 
cular on Over-pressure in schools, and, as con- 
vener of the Secondary Education Committee of 
the one Teachers Association which existed in 
Scotland, it fell to him to examine a large 
number of replies to the questionnaire which they 
sent all over Scotland. Among the things he 
found was a wide-spread criticism of the Edu- 
cation Department itself, which it had been said, 
in searching for causes of over-pressure, was 
somewhat in the position of Satan rebuking sin, 
meaning that its own examinations were to a con- 
siderable extent to blame. He was glad that 
that burden had been lessened in recent years. 
Another cause of excessive home work was the 
fact that in Scotland, after the age of twelve, 
pupils were no longer taught by one teacher all 
day, but went to a separate teacher for each 
subject, and the more zealous the teacher, the 
more the danger of the total amount of home 
work being excessive. In his own school pros- 
pectus he used to lay down a general guide as 
to the number of hours that should be spent in 
home work. Parents finding their children tak- 
ing much more or much less time in particular 
subjects would do well to communicate with the 
head master. It was not always easy for the 
head master to set the amount of home work, 
or to tell if the kind of home work set would be 
of advantage. 
Replying to the debate, the secretary of the 


Board of Education, Mr. Oliver Stanley, said 
that they were actually in the middle of a com- 
prehensive inquiry instituted by his predecessor 
into the whole question of home work. About 
250 secondary schools had been visited—that was 
about 19 per cent. of the total. All the junior 
technical schools were being visited and several 
hundreds of elementary schools. There was very 
little sign of the problem spreading to the ele- 
mentary schools. The terms of reference given 
to the inspectors who were carrying out this 
inquiry were: The nature of the home work; the 
amount of time which it was expected it would 
take; the special factors which appeared to make 
one night heavier than another; how home work 
was organized and controlled by the head master; 
what opportunities were given to the parents 
of expressing their views as to the nature and 
extent of the home work given. The inquiry 
was almost completed. It would be unwise to 
generalize on the possibility of the complete 
substitution of work in the school for home 
work. Perhaps the most valuable part of edu- 
cation in the secondary school was to be found 
in the school activities, such as the debating 
society, the library, and so on, and he had been 
told at some secondary schools that older chil- 
dren had not been able to join in these activities 
because of the amount of work that they had to 
do. Such children were missing an opportunity 
of acquiring a hobby and cultural background 
that would last them throughout life. 
home work where it was found not to be due 
to lack of administrative efficiency was linked 


Excessive 


with the question of examinations. The govern- 
ment was determined to see that the whole matter 
should be considered, and whatever was wrong 
would be remedied. 

Teachers have been expressing in the papers 
opinions born of their experiences. The general 
interest displayed led the education sub-com- 
mittee of the Assistant Masters’ Association to 
review the policy of the association on this 
matter. After discussion the subcommittee saw 
no reason why the association should depart 
from its stated policy, the chief points in which 
are (a) that home work is a valuable and neces- 
sary means of study free from the restrictions 
of elasswork, but that it should be strictly limited 
in amount and definitely apportioned among the 
various subjects; and (b) that home work should 
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be regulated by staff arrangement and by time the possible effect of peripheral stasis in the pro. 
table. It should be set on not more than five duction of certain cases of polycythemia vera 
nights a week and the maximum times per eve- (erythremia). aoe 

: : : : Samuel H. Cross, to prepare for publication a 
ning should be 40 minutes for pupils under the ; : ‘ 

a all ‘ se ey ; : translation of the Laurentian Chronicle, a history 
age of 12, 90 minutes for pupils between 12 and of the Principality of Kiev, and a volume of 
14, and 120 minutes for pupils between 14 and |, amorial essays on A. S. Pushkin. 

16. For pupils over 16 there should not be a Jacob P. Den Hartog, to correlate ‘‘ relaxation?’ 

rigid timetable, but they should be encouraged to and ‘‘creep’’ properties of copper. 

direct their own studies. Dana B. Durand, to continue study of German 

, cartography in the fifteenth century. 

AWARDS a HARVARD John T. Edsall, to continue study of the Raman 
sxctra of natural products. 

Awarps totalling $42,580 to forty-three mem- — 4 
bers of the Harvard University faculty for the 
furtherance of forty research projects in the Louis C. Graton and Ernest B. Dane, Jr., to 
arts and sciences, under the provisions of funds develop and build a color comparator for opaque 
established at Harvard by William F. Milton, minerals. 

58, and Joseph H. Clark, 57, were announced Alden B. Greninger, to design and construct a 
recently. The grants are made annually to fac- special-type optical goniometer for a study of the 
ulty members to defray the expenses of special = ees one ; 

eneabibabioead: Richmond L. Hawkins, to continue study of 


’ , Auguste Comte’s documents, especially those 
Recommendations for the awards are made by pj itherto unpublished, for the preparation of 


a committee consisting of Frank B. Jewett, of articles for publication. 
New York City, president of the Bell Telephone H. O’Neill Hencken, for the fifth Harvard 
Laboratories, chairman; Simon Flexner, of New archeological expedition in Ireland, to conclude the 
York City, formerly director of the Laboratories study of the Iron Age and to pursue that of the 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- arly Christian period. 


Louis F, Fieser, for a study of organic chemicals 
which produce cancer compounds. 


search; and William Seott Ferguson, MeLean Ralph R. Hultgren, for x-ray research on alloys 
. : : iy , iti als with the aid of an electr 
professor of ancient and modern history at Har- of the transition metals with the aid o =. ctron 
iad bombardment furnace and an electron microscope. 
ard. ; 
-3 Bernard M. Jacobson, to study the therapeutic 
The awards are to: 


and metabolic properties of chemically pure hepatic 
derivatives in human disease. 

Clyde E. Keeler, for an expedition to China and 
Japan to make a personal examination of oriental 
stocks of mice long bred in captivity, and to bring 
back stocks of living animals, both domesticated 
and wild, for future study. 

Kirsopp Lake, to prepare for several publications 
including ‘‘Lectionaria Graeca,’’ being edited in 
conjunction with Professor Hoeg, of the Danish 
Academy. 


Irving W. Bailey and Ralph H. Wetmore, to 
investigate the structure and the distribution of 
storage tissue in the xylem of angiosperms. 

Kenneth T. Bainbridge, to construct recording 
equipment for the study of nuclear disintegrations 
and to purchase a magnetic fluxmeter for use with 
a mass-spectrograph. 

John C. Baker, to study executive compensation. 

Henry B. Bigelow, to continue in Copenhagen 
the investigation of siphonophores collected in the 
Atlantic from 1920-22 by Dr. Johannes Schmidt. 

3artholomeus J. Bok, to determine the radial 
velocities of faint stars. 


Alan M. G. Little, to continue study of the 
theatrical influence in Hellenistic art. 

Lionel 8. Marks, to investigate heat transfer 
through extended heating surface. 

Valy Menkin, for studies on inflammation in 
relation to immunity. 

Elmer D. Merrill, to prepare for publication 
manuscript of study of the Bornean species of 
Eugenia. 


Percy W. Bridgman, to investigate the proper- 
ties of matter, particularly the changes in electrical 
resistance, under pressures up to 50,000 kg/cm2. 

Huntington Brown, to study the terminology of 
literary criticism. 

Frank M. Carpenter, to collect amber insects of 
Cretaceous age in northern Manitoba. 

Arthur Casagrande and Philip C, Rutledge, for 
the experimental determination of the shearing 
resistance of soils. 


Abraham Myerson, to study gastro-intestinal 
anxiety in psychiatric patients before and after the 
use of parasympathetic and sympathetic mimetic 
drugs, especially benzedrine, atropene and meckalin. 


William B. Castle, to continue observations on Robert G. Noyes, for a study of Restoration 
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Theater Tunes used in contemporary Broadside 
Ballads. 

Ralph B. Perry, for a study of puritanism and 
democracy. 

Edward K. Rand, to prepare for publication cer- 
tain Latin writings, particularly an edition of 
Servius’s ‘‘Commentary’’ on Virgil. 

Hyder E. Rollins, to prepare for publication a 
variorum edition of Shakespeare’s poems. 

senjamin Rowland, Jr., to determine the extent 
and nature of the Indian influences in the Buddhist 
painting and sculpture of China in the Six Dynas- 
ties period. 

Donald Scott, for the field expenses of Dr. Gor- 
don T. Bowles to cooperate with the Division of 
Anthropology in an expedition to southwest China 
to study the physical anthropology of the peoples 
along the Tibetan border. 
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Jabez C. Street, for a study of cosmic radiation 
by the method of magnetic analysis and for an 
investigation of cosmic radiation at high altitudes 
with sounding balloons. 

Yellapragada SubbaRow, to study the isolations 
of certain fractions from liver. 

John H. Van Vleck, for investigations in quan- 
tum mechanics. 

George Wald, for assembling and constructing 
apparatus for spectrographic studies in the ultra- 
violet for the investigation of the chemistry of the 
retina, 

Thomas Whittemore, to make a detailed study of 
the construction of the mosaics in Aya Sophia, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

G. Wallace Woodworth, to investigate the sources 
of Bach’s style in the music of the seventeenth 


century. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PLACE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
IN THE COLLEGIATE TRAINING 
OF UNDERGRADUATE STU- 
DENTS IN EDUCATION 
Most of the studies relating to the student 
personnel of teacher-training institutions have 
been confined to students in attendance during 
the regular session. Little if any data are avail- 
able concerning those who attend the summer ses- 
sions. In order to inform itself more completely 
regarding this phase of its educational program, 
the College of Education of the University of 
Minnesota has recently conducted a number of 
investigations relating to the summer school. 
One of the most interesting of these is a study 
concerned with the place of the summer session 
in the training of undergraduates. Specifically, 
an attempt was made to answer these two ques- 
tions: First, what proportion of the undergradu- 
ates have taken a part of their college work in 
the summer? Second, what has been the extent 
and character of the summer session work of 
these students? To answer these two questions 
the records of 480 recent College of Education 
graduates, all recipients of the bachelor’s degree, 
were analyzed. In the subsequent analysis only 
courses taken at the University of Minnesota 

were included. 

The results of the study are shown in the 
accompanying tables I and II. In column two 
of Table I the 480 students included in the inves- 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO HAVE TAKEN A PART OF 
THEIR UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING IN THE SUM- 
MER SESSIONS, 480 RECENT GRADUATES 
OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Students taking sum- 











Major field of Num- mer session work — 
preparation a Num- Per cent. 
P ber of total 
AGMINISUFATION 6.¢<cec% 12 12 100.00 
ARC CUUCATION 6c cic cece 29 11 37.93 
Commercial education .. 25 8 32.00 
Educational psychology . 5 1 20.00 
Klementary education 39 36 92.3 
po ee eee 37 11 29.73 
Pee 26 9 34.62 
Industrial education ... 12 9 75.00 
OMNIS 6 eae e haa 606 64:0 8 2 25.00 
Library methods ....... 19 5 50.00 
BERLNOIMAUION 6c ccecsccs 22 8 
Modern languages wiaceke 22 5 
Music education ........ 33 15 
Natural science ........ 26 +t 
Nurse. School and kind. 

RE CA re 31 14 
Nursing education ..... 39 16 
Physical education, men . 26 6 
Physical education, 

WON Ciiceceecuews 28 10 35.71 
SOCIS] SCIOMES ccc ceccece 25 6 24.00 
DOMED sctvsncesccedee 21 8 38.09 
Teaching sub-normal child 4 4 50.00 

MED Sh eveacuc cewa 198 41.25 





tigation have been classified according to major 
field of preparation. The number of cases ‘in 
each group who have attended one or more sum- 
mer sessions are shown in column three. It will 
be observed that in only one group, educational 
administration majors, had every one attended a 
summer session. On the other hand, in no group 
percentage in attendance less than 


Of the entire 480 students 198, or 41 


was the 
fifteen. 
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per cent., had taken a portion of their work at 
the University of Minnesota summer sessions. 
This is a considerably larger proportion than 
many in education had hitherto suspected. The 
summer school has been generally thought to be 
an institution primarily for graduate study and 
for those employed elementary teachers who 
wish to complete the training for a bachelor’s 
degree begun in a teachers college or normal 
training department. As far as the College of 
Education is concerned this opinion appears to 
be substantiated by the facts revealed in a survey 
of the students attending the 1935 summer ses- 
sion of the college. It was found that but 10 
per cent. of the cases had been students in a 
collegiate institution the preceding year. On the 
other hand, 87 per cent. had been employed dur- 
ing the regular school term. These facts suggest 
that perhaps a relatively large proportion of the 
work taken in summer by undergraduates is in 
fields other than education. An analysis of all 
summer work taken by the 480 students indicated 
this to be largely true; for 59 per cent. was in 
academic and related fields and only 41 per cent. 
in education. 
TABLE II 
AMOUNT OF WorRK TAKEN IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS BY 


480 RECENT GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








a fo} 
“ © be = S 
265. 3 852 323.2 
S.,38 @ o +Y*oeR 
Major field of sees = = ~~ oa 
preparation ASot Ado t Sar 
Poy = & Se=¢ 
25° §8ee eee 
et = 3 Sshuy 
mOoC~ “ n mayo 
Administration ...... 100.38 37.42 37.28 
Art education. ....-+.+ 142.65 14.18 3.77 
Commercial education. 149.26 16.38 3.51 
Educational psychology 130.00 45.00 6.92 
Elementary education . 73.21 40.11 50.57 
PE S<edicewe ane a's 137.82 Se.nt 4.80 
i ee i 140.04 27.94 6.91 
Industrial education .. 93.50 41.28 33.11 
SSS Se ie rar 136.46 4.00 73 
Library methods ..... 144.80 11.00 3.80 
Mathematics ........ 136.60 13.19 3.51 
Modern languages .... 146.39 26.30 4.08 
Music education ..... 155.73 16.40 4.78 
Natural science ...... 145.44 14.50 1.53 
Nurse. School and kind. 

CS Grecia sh.ccSw.s w 155.87 7.86 2.28 
Nursing education .... 139.01 16.31 4.81 
Physical education, 

DIOR wchea acne ee ees 151.00 7.25 1.31 
Physical education, 

WOR. 2. ctcsviwve 168.82 9.20 1.95 
Social science ....... 134.07 26.58 4.76 
rere 144.55 8.19 2.16 
Teaching sub-normal 

GES. o# a buleeswae se 106.83 30.25 14.16 

SD Kk saasisn dees 137.18 22.66 6.82 


* Includes all students, regardless of whether or not 
they had attended the summer session. 
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Data relating to the second problem, the extent 
of the work taken in the summer, are presented 
in Table II. The mean number of credits earned 
in the University of Minnesota is shown for each 
major group in the second column. Thus the 
first number in this column, 100.38, signifies the 
mean number of quarter credits earned in the 
university by the twelve students in the adminis- 
tration group. The differences between these 
figures and 180, the number of quarter credits 
required by the university for the bachelor’s 
degree, indicate, in general, the amount of work 
taken at other institutions. In the next column 
are shown the mean number of credits earned 
in the summer sessions by those who had taken 
work in the summer. For the entire group it 
will be observed that the mean is 22.66 quarter 
credits. Since previous investigations have 
shown that the average student load in the sum- 
mer is 7.15 quarter credits per term, this figure 
is approximately equivalent to the mean number 
of credits earned by students in three six-weeks 
sessions. In the final column to the right are 
given the percentages which the quarter credits 
earned in the summer session are of the total 
number earned at the University of Minnesota. 
These figures include all students. When the 
entire 480 students are considered it will be 
noticed that 6.82 per cent. of the work taken at 
the university was earned in the summer. 

In an attempt to determine to what extent the 
work taken in the summer was (1) to remove a 
failure incurred in the regular session, (2) to 
raise a low but passing mark earned in a course 
taken in the regular session, or (3) to take ad- 
vanced or new courses, the courses taken in the 
summer school by the 198 students previously 
considered were classified into these three classes. 
The results of the tabulation show that less than 
one per cent. of all summer session work fell into 
the first classification, slightly more than one per 
cent. in the second, and 98 per cent., or practi- 
cally all, in the third. 

The number of cases included in the study is 
large enough to make the results for the total 
group fairly reliable as far as the University of 
Minnesota is concerned. It is altogether possible 
that the situation in other institutions might be 
different. 


Arwoop S. NorTHBY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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| A HISTORY OF WOMEN’S 


| 


| EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


ia 
14 


By THOMAS WOODY 


Professor, History of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


[ J 


‘*While we have modern histo- 
ries, political, philosophical and 
educational histories, we still 
lack one that duly takes into 
view the education of women.’’ 


Two Volumes 
1888 pages 
Price $10.00 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LANCASTER, PA. 























Trustees of well-established girls’ day and resi- 


| dence school located in the South seek suitable person 


as Head Mistress. The school is well sponsored and 
highly regarded, has an excellent plant, splendid loca- 
tion in city of 250,000, best patronage and is enjoying 
largest enrolment in its history. This is a splendid 
opportunity for a woman of personality, initiative 
and industry. Address “H. M.,” care of SCHOOL AND 


| Society, The Science Press, Grand Central Terminal, 


| secular and religious. 


New York. 


A Service to Busy Professionals 

Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies and out- 
lines, article and book reviews; convention and club talks, 
Minimum charges $1.00. Write for 


| specific rates for your work. 


VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deadrick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee 





PSYCHE’S PRIMER 


by ANNIE WINnsor ALLEN 
for 25 years Head of Roger Ascham School 


A new kind of book on human nature and 
conduct. Basic psychology made vivid. 
Delightfully illustrated. 
For parents, teachers, social workers and 
psychologists. 
$1.25, 80 pages, 36 illustrations, 
hand lettered. 
Annie Winsor Allen 


9 Myrtle St., White Plains, N. Y. 














THE OBLIGATION 
OF UNIVERSITIES 


TO THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 


Addresses and Discussion at a Conference 
of Universities under the Auspices 
of New York University at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
November 15-17, 1932 


The volume of proceedings presents the 
mature opinions, judgments, and feelings of 
many representative educators present at this 
Conference, and constitutes an authoritative 
expression of the most advanced thought of 
today, balancing in a striking manner the 
conservatism of the historical outlook with a 
frank recognition of the desirability and 
inevitability of modifications to meet the re- 
quirements of unprecedented future develop- 
ments. The book is a challenge to all think- 
ing persons who have any sort of interest in 
advanced education—and who has not? 


500 Pages $2.00 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 




















OUTLOOK UPON THE 
FUTURE OF BRITISH 
UNEMPLOYED, MENTAL 
PATIENTS, AND OTHERS 


By NaTHAN IsraeEtt, PH.D. 


A monograph of importance and interest 
to those in education and social science. 
The first direct experimental comparison 
between unemployed and mental patients. 
The author suggests that “unemploy- 
ment-shock” is comparable to war-time 
“*shell-shock.” 

A new approach to personality and to the 
psychology of gifted children and supe- 
rior students. 
“T am referring it for interesting reading | 
to the heads of our history, economics, 
biology and health education depart- 





ments.” —Dr. Elias Lieberman, Principal, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Price 50¢ 


For Sale by— 
THE SCIENCE PRESS PRINTING 


COMPANY | 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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| TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 





630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 
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Do you want a comprehensive 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
3,000 titles conveniently classified. Also author index and lists of 121 periodicals and 
127 valuable reference sources. ) 
| To the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


——— 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
N OT E—This bibliography has been compiled 


Please send copies of Bibliography over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
of Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. dreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and submitted to THE 

ia PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 

ats . lication. We believe it a reference book of 


immediate and lasting value to psychologists, 
Address seo educators, personnel managers, vocational coun- 
selors, librarians, etc. Price $3.00 per copy. 

















